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LOANS 


More ideas on how to make more loans 
..» how to make them safer . . . how to 
handle them more efficiently 


Pages 253, 264, 270, 276 


OPERATIONS 


The problems of running a bank continue 
as numerous and as important as ever, 
so we continue to bring you helpful, 
successful suggestions 

Pages 256, 259, 264 


Not to mention some pertinent thoughts on 


public relations, personnel, and purchasing 
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A RAND MSNALLY PUBLICATION 


Payroll robberies each year involve the need- 


less loss of large sums of cash — frequently 


accompanied by acts of violence and even 
loss of human life. Fortunately, thousands 
.of organizations — among them the nation’s 
largest — refuse to take such chances. They 
pay their employees the safe way —“by 
check.” » » An ever increasing number of these 
business institutions use LA MONTE Safety 
Paper for this purpose, as well os for checks 
and vouchers covering other regular disburse- 
ments. » » First introduced to Bank- 

ing America 70 years ago, this 

product has been steadily 


improved through research 


and experimentation — at all 
pace with increasing demands for safety. 
»» As a result. La Monte Safety Papers are 
recognized as the Nation's standard of pro- 
tection for checks and other negotiable in- 
struments. Today this product is used and 
endorsed by more than 75% of the na- 
tion’s leading banks as well as outstand- 
ing corporations from coast to coast.»» 
Your Printer or Lithographer will gladly 
submit samples of La Monte Safety Papers 
and explain how you can have 
your own Trade Mark or in- 
dividual design incorporated 
in the check-paper itself. 
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This low-priced window-plan machine is one of the most 
recent Burroughs developments. It posts any type of 
passbook, including savings, Christmas clubs, school 
savings and mortgage loans. 
Of course it provides such standard Burroughs features 
as compactness, speed, ease of operation, and the Bur- 
roughs bank keyboard. And it is so much lower in price Sis 6S O06 
than any other window-plan machine that any bank . 
may now have one at each savings window regardless of 
fluctuating volume and peak periods. Due to its flexi- 


bility, it may also be used for any adding or subtracting a 
| Toda 
Y, hundreds of these 


work in the bank. 
For complete information, telephone your local Bur- 


roughs office. Or, if more convenient, write direct to— ‘ 
machi 
| Chines are already 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6907 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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urroughs eee Clearly Proving 
; this new Burroughs 
fills a definite need 
for a compact, low-cost 
Window-plan machine, 
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HOW TO DEVOTE MORE TIME TO 


Your Wi 


Ahhh . . . more time with the lovely lady, bless her. And who among 

us has n a yearning to spe ‘ss time behind a desk 

ot felt a yearning to spe nd less time behind a desk and a “ ieee ans ctenn of en eee 
little more time in the regal company of the Crown Head of the Ant gained by membership in the 
House? ... And who among us has not heard the same thought —— Advertisers 
expressed in its feminine counterpart. . . . eaecreesasieh 


pig aa : . . The Bulletin—Oficial organ 
The way to do it? Seriously. here’s how .. . in a capsule. of the Association. 


~ . . . - . . ° ° > ic } 

Save time in a modern American Way. Join forces with the leading a4 Public Relations Manual. 
financial advertisers of this nation. Get the analyses of the lead Library of Portfolios—Sam- 
men in the bank public relations field, edited to retain more of the ples of all types of newspa- 


per advertisements, folders, 
wheat, less of the chaff. etc. 
a 


Remember, advertising as a moving-forward force. is a force that Research. 
leaves no power in its wake. Those who move with it are not only 


is . os Convention—Once a year, a 
contributing to its momentum, but are deriving the benefits thereof. nat 


working convention. 


Your hours, spent in planning your bank’s advertising. writing 2 Convention exhibits. 
speeches, or performing any public relations function. can be short- , 

i ail alias lel ig Rill bli lati ob Year book — Beautifully 
ened; and. withal, your bank wl a oO a etter pu D 1c re ations je bound, a record of all meet- 
if you enlist the assistance of the Financial Advertisers Association. ings at the convention. 


So ... if you would devote more time to the girl you married... Round table meetings. 
devote more time to the Financial Advertisers Association. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP CHARGES ARE REASONABLE. WRITE PRESTON REED, 231 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FOR THE BETTERMENT OF ADVERTISING. PUBLICITY . . . NEW BUSINESS METHODS . . . PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
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To banks interested in consumer financing, 


the tested /omuplan is now 


offered as a franchise 


Banks in many parts of the country have asked for this plan, under which 


— during five years — over two million profitable Jimeplan loans totaling almost 


one billion dollars have been made. Full data available. 


This is the 7imeplan emblem which your bank will be privileged 
to use as a holder of the /émeplan franchise. The Fimeplan 
emblem was registered as a trademark December 28, 1937. 


In 1937, 7imeplan—created and sponsored by Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings Association 
—was introduced throughout California. 

It has been successful for banks both large and 
small—in industrial, agricultural and residential 
communities. In 7imeplan advertising and merchan- 
dising one and one-half million dollars have been 
profitably invested. 

In its home territory 7imeplan has markedly in- 
creased the percentage of small borrowers who pre- 
fer to “do business with a bank.” Surveys five years 
ago indicated only 30% of small borrowers “pre- 
ferred a‘bank.” Comparable surveys today, in this 
same territory, have changed that to the surprising 
figure of 94.6% who now “prefer a bank.” 


- this proved consumer credit plan with all its 
facilities is offered to subscriber banks through Time- 
plan Incorporated (except where franchise commit- 
ments have already been made). 

Here is what we believe the tested 7imeplan can mean 
to your bank: 


1. An additional volume of funds put to work profitably, 
without disturbance in the bank’s routine. 


. National advertising in support of your consumer financing 
service .. . plus pre-tested local advertising. 

. Proved forms, accounting methods, cost-cutting ideas... 
experienced counsel by 7immeplan experts. 

. Community leadership in the low-cost installment credit 


field with increased contacts... more opportunity for 
growth in all departments. 


. Improved public relations, with emphasis on local employ- 
ment of local deposits. 


. Complete, pre-tested merchandising ideas and programs 
... factory plans. 


. Lower overhead costs through a larger volume of sound 
business, better methods, reduced losses. 


. Nationwide, uniform collection facilities, with full local 
control of lending policy, credit requirements, and collec- 
tion procedure. 


You are invited to send your inquiry regarding the 
Jimeplan franchise to E. A. Mattison, President of 
Timeplan Incorporated, under whose supervision 
Jimeplan has been developed since its inception. 

Full details of this franchise will be furnished as 
rapidly as possible. Because of the rather widespread 
call for such information, and the need for direct dis 
cussion with each banker, it is unlikely that many ap- 
pointments can be made prior to June 1. 


E. A. MATTISON, President 
Continental Illinois Bank Bldg., 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
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Directors Informed And Loans Improved. 


By appointing a Controller of Loans and setting up a grading system, the 







tion for sound and effective 

public relations is a thorough 
knowledge of the bank on the part 
of those most interested therein— 
that is the directors, stockholders, 
officers, employees. The task of in- 
forming the officers and employees 
is not so great, for frequent meet- 
ings and discussions can be had 
with them. It is more difficult with 
directors, for usually they meet but 
once each month. And it is still 
more difficult with the stockholders 
who meet but once each year. 

Due to the rapid growth of this 
bank, it was deemed advisable, late 
in 1940, to increase its capital.. The 
new stock was readily sold to in- 
vestors residing within our county. 
Some 250 new stockholders were 
added to the list and the bank is 
now owned by over 500 individuals, 
practically all local. 

It was important to familiarize 
the new stockholders with their 
bank. Hence, a plan was worked 
out which attracted a large number 
of them to the annual meeting. 

The executive officers spoke at the 
annual meeting about the bank in 
general, as to its position, growth 
and policies. Then a former execu- 
tive of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, gave an interesting talk 
on public relations and directors’ 
responsibilities which stimulated 


W: BELIEVE that the founda- 


directors have a clear picture of loan quality which they did not have before. 


By A. C. HUGHES 


President, Monterey County Trust and Savings Bank, Salinas, California 


the interest of the stockholders in 
their bank. Many questions were 
asked and answered. This personal 
contact with our stockholders was 
fruitful of results. It not only 
strengthened the bank’s relation- 
ship with the public, but it has in- 
creased its business volume. 

While the bank’s directors have 
important responsibilities, the man- 
agement must keep directors fully 
informed as to the bank’s condition, 
its results from operations and the 
soundness of its policies. Nine of 
our eleven directors are not officers 
of the bank. They are busy in man- 
aging their own affairs, and willing 
though they be to work for the 
interest of the bank, they have 
only a limited amount of time 
available to devote to this. It is of 
importance that this limited avail- 
able time be utilized to the best 
advantage. This can be done only 
if the bank’s officers provide ade- 
quate information which discloses 
all of the important factors of bank 
management. 

With deposits of about $12,000,000 
and an invested capital of over 
$1,500,000, we have a loan port- 
folio of $9,500,000. All of these are 
local loans. They are made to indi- 
viduals, business enterprises, and 
agriculturalists residing or operat- 
ing within the county. Not only is 
the local loan demand large in 
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volume, but it is widely diversified 
as to the types of loans and the 
nature of the business of the bor- 
rowers. We make practically all 
types of loans: commercial, agri- 
cultural, livestock, collateral (both 
in securities and marketable com- 
modities), real estate, personal 
loans, auto loans, and loans to 
dealers based on customers notes 
discounted. 

Inasmuch as local loans represent 
70% of the bank’s resources, we 
believed it of utmost importance to 
raake use of the most effective 
technique of loan administration 
and to keep our directors fully in- 
formed as to the position and 
progress of our loan portfolio. We 
were convinced that the most prac- 
tical and effective plan would be 
one which would furnish us with a 
“perpetual inventory” of the quality 
position of these loans. 

With the aid and encouragement 
of H. N. Stronck, the well known 
bank management consultant, we 
developed a plan particularly appli- 
cable to our situation. The plan has 
not only been thoroughly practical 
and simple in application, but it has 
given the directors and the execu- 
tive management just the right 
kind of loan control data for effec- 
tive loan administration. The re- 
sults to date are highly gratifying, 
for we have increased the quality 
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of our loans to an appreciable de- 
gree. 

The first job was one of con- 
structing specification requirements 
for the various kinds of loans, so 
that a quality grading plan could 
be formulated. Basically, we had 
three different types of loans: com- 
mercial, collateral and real estate. 
Each required a different kind of 
quality grading plan. However, each 
kind was broken down into five 
grades and the grades are compar- 
able. Take commercial loans, for 
example. In these, we needed a 
combination of the factors of liquid- 
ity and soundness. Hence, Class 1 
loans were defined as those not only 
of the primest credit risk, but also 
with a rapid turn-over. They must 
pay out in full within one year or 
within the natural turnover cycle 


UNSECURED 
CREDIT RISK 
Prime 
Good 
Pair 
Weak a 
Doubtful 


LIQUIDATION 
Complete seasonal 
(Out 30 days a year) 


Seasonal 





At least 6% a month 
No History 

: Overlong 

ig Workout 

PAYING CAPACITY 








OTHER RESOURCES 


Excellent 





Very Good eo 





Ample to protect 


margin declines 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGE ~ 











SECURITY 
Regulation Margin 
Listed 25% margin — 





Listed, 10-25% _ 
Listed, below 10% 








Unlisted 





Undermargined 
COMMENT: 


Management 








Character rans 
CLASSIFICATION 





of the business of the borrower. 
With a large ratio of loans to de- 
posits, this Class 1 type is the most 
desirable. 

The Class 3 is the good, average 
loan, well secured, but with a 
longer period of liquidation. 

Class 2 is intermediate between 
1 and 2. Loans in classes 1, 2, and 3 
must be of a kind that require only 
routine supervision. 

The Class 4 type is one that is 
still good, but that requires far 
more than routine supervision and 
this supervision must be intensive 
and effective. Otherwise, loans in 
this category may become “frozen” 
and may drift into the loss class. 

Class 5 is distinctly the trouble 
class. Most of such loans are pro- 
tected by ample loss reserves, hence, 
any liquidations or improvements 
in this group reflect immediate, 
tangible results. 

The grading formula for collat- 
eral loans divided these also into 
five groups based upon a combina- 
tion of the factors of type and mar- 
gin of security and the borrowers’ 
other resources to protect margin 
declines. 

The formula for existing real 
estate loans is based upon a com- 
bination of the factors of equity 


- value and payment record. 


One formula was developed for 
monthly payment amortized loans 
and another for unamortized loans. 
The Class 1 unamortized loan, for 
example, required an equity of more 
than 50% and an average reduc- 
tion of 10% or more of the prin- 
cipal each year, with interest and 
tax payments current. 

After the development of accept- 
able grading specifications, the next 
step of great importance was the 
selection of the proper individual 
to be trained for the position of 
Controller of Loans. We selected 
our credit manager for this position 
because his work had made him 
familiar with the loans. He had been 
active in the bank for a long time, 
and he had the confidence of the 
directors. 

The Controller of Loans is a direct 
representative of the board of direc- 
tors and he reports to them the 
condition of the loans as he sees 
them. He furnishes the executive 
officers with reports as to the status 
of loans and the results of recondi- 
tioning those in Classes 4 and 5. 
His findings are in no way dictated 
or influenced by any loan officer. 
He makes no loans himself. 

The next step was to apply the 
grade specification “yard-stick” to 
the existing loans. The results were 
a revelation to us. For the first time, 


we had a comprehensive and fac. 
tual “picture” of the status of our 
loans, both as to quality and liquid. 
ity. It not only disclosed strong and 
weak policies of past loan adminis- 
tration, but centered our attention 
on the task of building a first class 
loan portfolio. It fired its shots at 
the target like a rifle and did not 
scatter like a shot-gun. 

A meeting was then held with 
the loan officers, the status of loans 
explained to them, and a definite 
objective of loan betterment set for 
each. Next, some special meetings 
of the directors were called. The 
method of loan analysis and contro] 
was explained to them. The present 
position of the loan portfolio was 
shown and some definite policies 
were established. 

The loan grading, and the follow- 
up plan of Classes 4 and 5, is a 
continuous performance. When a 
new loan is made, the loan officer 
expresses his opinion as to its qual- 
ity. The Controller of Loans checks 
this and independently sets the final 
grade. At the time of renewal, the 
same process is applied. 

The directors receive a_ report 
each month from the Controller of 
Loans which indicates the number 
and dollar total of loans made and 
renewed, by grade classes. No loans 
are made to a new borrower which 
would rate as a Class 4 or 5, but 
some renewals of that type come 
through. These are all carefully 
scrutinized by the board and a liqui- 
dation or reconditioning policy 
established for each, with the officer 
instructed to follow this out. By 
this method of intensive follow-up, 
we have succeeded in making a con- 
siderable improvement in our sub- 
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Four Steps In The Plan 
For Controlled Lending 


1. An educational program 
was provided for the stockhold- 
ers at their annual meeting. 


2. Directors are supplied with 
a monthly inventory of loans 
classified as to quality—which 
has demonstrated an improved 
quality of about 1%. 

3. A Controller of Loans was 
appointed to keep the inventory 
up-to-date and to endeavor to 
improve quality. 


4. A definite objective for loan 
improvement was set up for each 
loan officer. 
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LOAN REPORT 











B00 eer eeeen 





Address. 





Occupation___ 





Cp 


By Whom Made_ 





ee Gee Tree Ca C0 ait 


Purpose of Loan 





Security: Appraisal $___ Kind 








Amount $__ 























ee 
Maturity 


Total Indebtedness, Including This Loan. If Indirect 
Indicate (). 


Se en a! ee 





Program of Repayment, Source of Funds, etc. 








Sonat FR insceennnntinansicatncial 
8—Stocks & Bonds. 
9—Other Coll. 


— — ee 








Date of Last Financial Statement. 


Average Balance. Commercial $ _ 








How Much of This Loan is: New $_ 
If Renewal, Original Amount $. 


Unsecured Last Cleaned Up: From _EEEEETo_ 














GRADE OF THIS LOAN____ 








IE seecteripinintasiitittiainiitaticn 
(C) (S) (R) 


Grade of Other Loans of this Borrower in this Class, if any 


ee 





— - 

- 13—R. E. Other Me Lee 

13b—Title I] sl —a 

—__. Savings $ a BD De iiecersmitiasiinttiniaiagls 

Renewal $ inbbeneniihinnbinbesh 

Number of Renewals____>ESEE Total Direct - - - $ 
Total Indirect - - $ 

noome * eee Ca NE SE Se 

If Secured, % of Loan to Appraisal _...___-_._._»_-% 








—____.._.... If Renewal, former grade 





TYPE BELOW enough information to show reason for Grade given this Loan. (Use instruction sheet as guide and judge for Credit Risk, Liquidation, Paying 


Capacity, Other Resources, Management, Character, Listed or Unlisted Security, Payment Record; Delinquency of Interest, Principal and Taxes; Number of « 


Renewals, Carryover, etc.) 











standard loans. 

At the end of each quarter, the 
Controller of Loans prepares pro- 
gress reports for the board. These 
consist of a detailed report as to 
the progress made on Class 4 and 
Class 5 loans; a report that reflects 
the movement between quality 
classes, for re-gradings take place 
as loans improve or deteriorate. A 
comparison is made of the quality 
of the loans at the beginning and 
end of the period. Meetings are 
again held with the loan officers 
and copies of these reports are given 
to them. They see the whole picture 
in a comparative manner, which 
creates a friendly competitive sit- 
uation. 

Many other by-products are ob- 
tained. For example: Analysis of 
the nature of the business of the 
borrowers in the various quality 
groups has been helpful in deter- 
mining the most desirable kind and 
also a warning as to what type of 
business might be heading for dif- 
ficulty. 

At first glance, it might appear 
that this method involves consider- 
able additional work and might 
restrict lending. That is decidedly 
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CREDIT MEMORANDUM—Give other Valuable Information about borrower and this loan, not shown above or on financial statement, but essential for 
credit purposes. Explain items on Statement which are noc clear. 


not the case. The Controller of 
Loans devotes, on the average, less 
than one hour a day to rating loans 
and maintaining the records. 

This new plan expedites the mak- 
ing of good loans. Our loan of- 
ficers have unlimited size authority 
for Class 1’s and far greater than 
they ever had for others that meet 
the specifications of Classes 2 and 
3. They have so thoroughly famil- 
iarized themselves with the rating 





specifications that there is seldom 
a disagreement between them and 
the Controller as to the rating. 
Our directors now know what 
they should know about the loans. 
They know definitely the degree 
with which established loan policies 
are carried out. They know about 
results produced by each loan of- 
ficer. And they know all this with- 
out the necessity of increasing the 
frequency or time of meetings. 





Where Do The Earnings Go? 


The annual report of a western 
bank shows that since 1936, taxes 
have consumed a larger and larger 
proportion of earnings. In 1936, 13% 
of net earnings were paid in taxes; 
in 1937, 18%; in 1938, 22%; in 
1939, 30%; and in 1940, 47%. 

The net earnings before taxes 
were deducted were approximately 
the same in 1940 as in 1936. But in 
1936, the bank had 351 thousand 
dollars to distribute among stock 
holders, whereas in 1940, it had 
only 273 thousand. 

This bank is assessed at 75% of 
the actual value of capita] surplus 


and undivided profits and reserves. 
It has several branches in different 
parts of the state. The rate of taxa- 
tion at one branch is $2.30 per 
hundred dollars of valuation, 
whereas in another location, the 
rate is $14.10! It is hard to under- 
stand how there can be such a 
variation if taxing is being planned 
scientifically. 

These figures which are for an 
individual bank, not named for 
obvious reasons, do suggest to all 
of us that bankers have an interest 
in legislation which should not be 
neglected. The cost of neglect is far 
more than the cost of conferences 
with the legislators. 
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We Removed Peak Loads, 


Avoided Overtime 


A revision of the statement-mailing schedule and a separa- 
tion of business accounts and personal accounts enabled this 
bank to provide an even flow of work throughout the month. 


By O. B. LOVELL 


Comptroller, First National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


sooner or later we might find 

it desirable to adopt the so- 
called Statement Cycling Plan as a 
further assist toward meeting the 
requirement of shorter hours. 

Another question in our minds 
was that of employing analysis 
posting machines. The older model 
posting machines in use did not 
provide for the posting of float, 
counting of items, and so on. To 
replace al] of our nine machines 
with the latest type did net seem 
practical, especially since those in 
use were not very old and were 
still in good serviceable condition. 

A survey disclosed that only 
about 20% of the total number of 
our checking accounts were busi- 
ness accounts which would particu- 
larly suggest the employment of 
the analysis features afforded by 
the later model machines, because 
of the float and deposit activity to 
be accounted for. 

Thereupon, it was decided that 
a segregation of business and per- 
sonal accounts, would result in a 
two-fold advantage: 1. The adap- 
tation of the modern analysis post- 
ing machines, with their resulting 
time saving for the analysis depart- 
ment and with the minimum 
requirement so far as number of 
new machines was concerned. 2. 
The placing of the bank in a posi- 
tion to adopt the statement cycling 
plan to meet the 40-hour week 
requirement. 

Three new analysis machines 
were installed on April first, 1940. 
through which all business accounts 
are posted, and six of our older 
model posting machines were used 
for personal accounts in a like num- 
ber of alphabetical sections. 
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Fy, soon: in 1940, we foresaw that 


In August, we decided to elimi- 
nate the former month-end peak 
load of checking 9,000 customers’ 
statements and preparing them for 
the mails. Under the old procedure, 
it was necessary to assign units of 
the statement work to 55 or 60 
tellers, proof and transit clerks, 
stenographers, and other general 


‘ clerks. These people reported after 


their regular day’s work to the 
bookkeeping department to receive 
their respective assignments. Then, 
for want of sufficient desk space, it 
was necessary for most of them to 
return to their own working areas, 
thus resulting in much wasted time 
and general confusion due to the 
wide scattering of the cancelled 
vouchers and statements to be veri- 
fied. 

Long tables were set up in the 
bank lobby, and bins were placed 
there, too, to receive the verified 
statements and cancelled vouchers. 
Certain employees were seated at 
the tables and were engaged in 
sorting and weighing the state- 
ments to determine the postage 
requirements. Others operated the 
metered postage and sealing ma- 
chine, after which the statements 
passed on into the mail bags and 
were then carried to the post office. 

The people sorting, weighing, and 
posting this mail were necessarily 
detained for a considerable time 
after those engaged in checking 
the statements had finished, which 
was about 6:00 o’clock. The mail- 
ing crew finished their work about 
8:30 or 9:00 o’clock in the evening. 

It is easy to understand the dif- 
ficulty of controlling the total hours 
when such abnormal activity takes 
place during the work-week. Occa- 
sionally, this date would fall at the 


end of the calendar week, Friday 
or Saturday, thus making it ex- 
tremely difficult to hold to a limited 
number of hours since there was 
no opportunity then to effect reduc- 
tion during the current week. Of 
course, there is no legal restriction 
as to the total number of hours to 
be worked, but in our case, the 
overtime during such a week would 
be quite substantial, and the prob- 
lem was to become even more 
acute with the approaching 40- 
hour week in October. 

Previous to instituting the state- 
ment cycling plan, a work-week, 
other than the calendar week, was 
established. The new work-week 
was fixed to end at 12:00 oclock 
noon on Saturdays. This was 
prompted by the fact that, at that 
hour, our activity volume was at 
its peak and all employees were at 
their posts. Hence, there was little 
or no likelihood of undertime; and 
on the otherhand, the hours worked 
past 12:00 o’clock noon, Saturdays, 
are automatically recorded as the 


Four Steps In The 
Improved Procedure 
Of Cycling Statements 


l. Business accounts were 
transferred to three books and 
personal accounts were divided 
among six books. 


2. Business accounts were 
posted on machines which auto- 
matically provided analysis 
information. 


3. The work-week was made 
to end Saturday noon so that the 
Saturday and Monday peak 
loads were at the beginning of 
the week. 


4. A schedule was arranged 
for mailing statements of per- 
sonal accounts at the rate of 
about 300 a day from the Sth to 
the 28th of each month. 
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EXHIBIT I. 
Business Control Alphabetical 
Accounts Unit Section 
ee ee 
Bookkeeper 
1 A A -—-G 
2 A H —N 
3 A Oo -Z 
Personal 
ol 
Bookkeeper 
4 A A — Bon 
4 B Boo — Con 
5 A Coo — E 
5 B F — Gu 
& A Ha — Hu 
6 B 1 —K 
7 A L — McK 
7 . McL — N 
8 A oO —-Ri 
8 B Ro — Sma 
9 A Smi — V 
9 B w -2Z 


beginning of a new work-week. 
Mondays also present a high activ- 
ity volume. We are now able to fix 
the work of Saturday afternoon and 
Monday as the beginning of the 
work-week, with the possibility of 
reducing any undue accumulation 
of hours, during the balance of 
the work-week and before the next 
Saturday noon. 

Preparatory to going on the state- 
ment cycling basis, a notice was 
placed in all personal account state- 
ments on August first. The notice 
read as follows: 


“NOTICE!” 

"IN accordance with the provisions and the 
spirit of the Wage and Hour Law, as far as 
hours are concerned, and at the same time to 
serve our patrons as efficiently as possible, we 
announce the CYCLING OF MONTHLY CHECK- 
ING ACCOUNT STATEMENTS. 

This represents a familiar practice on the 
part of public utility companies which send 
out their bills at different times of the month 
to avoid peak working loads, and one that is 
being adopted as a matter of necessity by 
leading banking institutions. 

Effective at once, the following provisions 
will obtain: 

1. The monthly statements of all business 
accounts will be prepared and deliv- 
ered as in the past. 

2. The monthly statements of personal 
accounts will be prepared for deliv- 
ery each month at the periods indi- 
cated, as follows: 

last names from A to E, inclusive— 
Between 3rd & 9th of the month 

Last names from F to K, inclusive— 
Between 10th & 16th of the month 

Last names from L to Ri, inclusive— 
Between 17th & 23rd of the month 

Last names from Ro to Z inclusive— 
Between 24th & 30th of the month 

Your indulgence with us, in this change of 
Policy, will be in keeping with the purpose 
of the Wage and Hour Act and will be greatly 
“ppreciated.” 


As stated in the notice, all busi- 
hess account statements (aggregat- 
ing 1,800 in number) were to be 
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Number Statements Delivery 
Accounts Rendered Dates 
as of 

31st 2nd 

1,798 31st 2nd 

~ Stet 2nd 
589 2nd 4th— 5th 
590 2nd 6th— 7th 
577 2rid 8th— 9th 
598 9th 11th—12th 
604 9th 13th—14th 
598 9th 15th—16th 
617 16th 18th—19th 
590 16th 20th—21st 
628 16th 22nd—23rd 
575 23rd 25th—26th 
589 23rd 27th—28th 
601 * 23rd 29th—30th 





7,156 


prepared as of the last day of the 
calendar month, and mailed on the 
first, as in the past. This was made 
practicable by our previous segre- 
gation of the business and personal 
accounts for all bookkeeping pur- 
poses. 

The particular alphabetical sec- 
tions described in the statement- 
mailing schedule were suggested by 
the alphabetical divisions for which 
controls are maintained by the 
respective bookkeepers. Thus it was 
convenient to render all the state- 
ments under certain established 
sections and strike the total of the 
balances forwarded, against the 
respective predetermined sectional 
controls. 

The A to E section comprises two 
control units of the accounts han- 
dled by one bookkeeper, plus one 
control unit handled by the next 
bookkeeper. Under this initial 
schedule, all of the statements 
under the A to E mailing (Personal 
Accounts) were rendered as of the 
close of business of the second day 
of the month, and the actual work 
of verifying and mailing this group 
of statements was spread in nearly 
equal installments over the next 
succeeding six-day (Between the 
3rd and the 9th of the month). 

Although it was soon found ad- 
visable to modify the original state- 
ment schedule, Exhibit I will serve 
better to explain the procedure 
which was followed at first. 

The depositors seemed willing to 
accept the new plan and the first 
complete cycle of the personal ac- 
count statements was completed 
according to schedule by about 
September 16th. Obviously, it was 
unnecessary to begin the cycling 
plan immediately for those state- 


ments handled by bookkeepers No. 
4, 5, and 6, since these had all been 
rendered recently as of the 31st of 
July. So at the outset, the first two 
or three statement sections were 
continued over a five or six weeks 
checking period before- falling in 
with the regular cycling schedule. 

It was soon discovered that there 
was an undue lapse of time in some 
instances between the date as of 
which the statement was rendered 
and the date it actually reached the 


depositor. This appeared to be true, . 


especially in the following in- 
stances, when the delivery date was 
several days later than the state- 
ment date (excerpt from Exhibit I): 


so & om) n 6 
vo < 2 en > 
7, > 23. 3... oa 
a8 82 G2 &3 
“ 5 £Oo 239 20 
as. 2... =. 

¥ ce 
5 A Coo—E 2nd 8th, 9th 
6 B I —K 9th 15th, 16th 
8 A O —Ri 16th 22nd, 23rd 
9 B W —Z 23rd 29th, 30th 


Thereupon, it was decided that 
since each day had its quota of 
statement checking work, an ap- 
proximately equal number of state- 
ments to be checked, there was no 
good reason why the statements 
should not be rendered as of more 
current date. Hence, we have hit 
upon the schedule shown in Exhibit 
II for mailing dates, which likewise 
represent delivery dates since the 
statements reach the afternoon 
delivery of the same day. It may be 
observed that when the statements 
actually reach the depositors, they 
are now all reasonably current, 
and the bank is able to absorb the 
work within its normal working 
day. 

Every day, beginning with the 
5th, is a designated mailing date, 
and the statement-checking work 
is actually handled in daily quotas 
of approximately 300 statements. 
These are released in the mails each 
day and the full 600 statements for 
each two-day period are placed in 
the mails on or before the adver- 
tised date for each alphabetical 
section. 

The reason that approximately 
600 statements are rendered every 
other day is that these comprise 
definite control units of the accounts 
and much time is saved by being 
able to strike the total of forwarded 
balances against their predeter- 
mined controls. At the same time 
each day’s quota of work is about 
the same. (Continued on page 273) 
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Frankness Creates Confidence 


The president of this bank 
has found a way to explain 
the current condition of his 
institution in words that 
create confidence because 
the customers see that he 
is perfectly frank about 
all assets and _ liabilities. 


rate notes averaging $412.17. 


Aime that holds 53,470 sepa- 


each has a large list of cus- 
tomers. 

Consequently, it has a tremen- 
dous job to keep this large list 
informed as to the condition of the 
bank so that confidence will be 
maintained, and so that these cus- 
tomers will recommend the bank 
to their friends. 

This number of notes was held by 
the Morris-Plan Bank of Virginia 
at Richmond on December 31, 1940, 
and in order to explain the condi- 
tion of the bank in a way that all 
could understand, Thomas C. Bou- 
shall, president, wrote what he 
called, “A bank statement in simple 
language.” 

Each of the seventeen items in 
the condensed statement was ex- 
plained in detail. Then the reserve 
and the stockholders funds were 
broken down and explained under 
eight headings. 

When a statement explains, as 
this one does, under the heading 
of “Furniture and Fixtures” that 
an amount more than sufficient to 
allow for any loss in value because 
of age and wear and tear is set aside 
out of earnings each month, the 
reader feels that the bank is ex- 
tremely frank in letting him under- 
stand the underlying management 
policy. 

The complete wording of the pub- 
lished statement follows: 
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When the books were balanced at the close of the day’s business 


on December 31, 1940 
THE MORRIS PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 
Had 


1. $3,079,178.70 in Cash and Cash Items (cash in our own vaults, checks received 
during the course of the day's business, and money on deposit in other banks which 
is immediately available to us). 


2. $1,095,000.00 invested in U. 8S. Government Bonds (either direct obligations of, 
or fully guaranteed by, the United States Government). 


3. $447,907.19 invested in Other Bonds and Securities. 


4. $22,039,021.88 Loaned Out represented by 53,470 separate notes, averaging 
$412.17 each. The individual borrowers deposit a regular amount in a special savings 
account each month, so that when their notes fall due, the money will be on hand 
to pay them off in full. The amount so deposited by borrowers is approximately 
$1,000,000 each month. (See Item 11 below.) 


5. $819,166.27 invested in Furniture, Fixtures, Banking Equipment, and Bank 
Buildings. (The bank owns the buildings which it occupies in Richmond, Petersburg, 
Newport News, and Norfolk. Its Roanoke quarters are rented.) The valuation shown 
is substantially less than actual cost, as each month the bank sets aside out of 
income and deducts from the valuation an amount more than sufficient to allow for 
any loss in value because of age and wear and tear. 

6. $14,225.96 of Interest Earned on loans and investments, which will be paid to 
us on the usual interest dates. 


7. $44,837.26 of Other Miscellaneous Assets, such as insurance premiums which 


have been paid in advance, items in the process of collection, bills which have been 
paid by the bank for the account of others, etc. 


8s. $27,539,337.26 TOTAL ASSETS OWNED BY THE BANK. 
Deposits and Other Obligations of the Bank Were 


9. $14,030,244.22 in Savings (Time) Deposits, represented by 37.363 accounts, 
averaging $375.51 each. The bank pays 2%% interest on these accounts up to $2,500 
for each depositor and a smaller rate of interest on balances above $2,500. (No 
interest is paid on Christmas or Vacation Clubs.) 

10. $2,719,858.87 in Checking (Demand) Deposits, represented by 19,220 accounts, 
averaging $141.51 each. These deposits are payable whenever checks are drawn; and 
they do not earn any interest. 

11. $6,627,040.30 in Borrowers’ Special Deposit Accounts, in which borrowers are 
depositing each month a regular amount so that when their notes fall due. the 
money will be on hand to pay them off in full. (See Item 4 above.) The bank pays 
2%% interest (calculated on a quarterly basis) on these loan deposit accounts when 
the deposits are made promptly and the amount of the loan is $500 or more. 

12. $729,755.26 deposited by the State of Virginia and Cities and Counties in which 
this bank has offices. In accordance with the requirements of the laws of Virginia, 
the bank has secured these deposits by putting up U. S. Government Bonds as 
— in an amount more than sufficient to pay off all of these depesits at any 
ime, 

13. $60,579.21 in Certified Checks outstanding. These are checks that have been 
drawn by our checking depositors and certified by the bank to be “good.” They have 
already been charged against the depositors’ accounts, but have not been presented 
to the bank for payment. 

14. $282,647.33 in Cashier’s Checks outstanding. These are checks drawn by the 
bank for its own account, signed by the bank’s officers, but which have not been 
presented to the bank for payment. 

15. $195,320.35 of Other Miscellaneous Obligations, such as money which we have 
collected for the account of others, expenses incurred which will be paid in the 
normal course of business, etc. 


16. $24,645,445.54 TOTAL DEPOSITS AND OTHER OBLIGATIONS. 


17. $2,893,891.72 EXCESS OF ASSETS OWNED BY THE BANK 
OVER TOTAL DEPOSITS AND OTHER OBLIGATIONS (Item 8 
minus Item 16). 


Reserves And Stockholders’ Funds 


(which make up the $2,893,891.72 excess of assets owned by the bank over its 
total deposits and other obligations, as shown in Item 17) 


18. $1,014,160.50 Reserved as discount collected in advance on loans. This discount 
will be taken into the bank’s earnings as time passes and the discount is actually 
earned by the bank. 

19. $24,189.70 Reserved as interest which has been earned by savings depositors 
since the last date on which interest was credited to their accounts. 

20. $265,243.48 Reserved to take care of any losses which may occur on any of the 


bank’s loans or investments. All known losses have already been taken out of this 
reserve fund. 


21. $77,012.32 Reserved to pay Federal, State, and City taxes, including old-age 
benefit and unemployment insurance for the bank’s officers and employees. 

22. $1,000,000.00 of Common Stock, represented by 60,000 shares having a par 
value of $16%. This stock has been purchased by 696 stockholders, 634 of whom livé 
in Virginia and 62 or whom live in 16 other states. 


23. $400,000.00 of Surplus. This money has been set aside by the bank’s board of 
directors as a safeguard for the depositors. No dividends may be paid to stock- 
holders out of this account. 

24. $113,285.72 of Undivided Profits which the bank has earned from its operations 
over a period of years but which have not been paid out as dividends to stockholders 


or transferred to the bank’s Surplus account. This amount is therefore a still 
further safeguard for the depositors. 


25. $2,893,891.72 TOTAL RESERVES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ FUNDS 
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states as I have during the 

past 12 months without being 
impressed with two important 
facts: 1. Account activity has 
tremendously increased; 2. To 
counteract this, many bankers are 
making use of new check handling 
equipment. 

This has made it possible to take 
care of increased activity without 
increasing working quarters or per- 
sonnel. Without a doubt, activity 
is destined to keep on increasing at 
least for two or three years. It is 
unusually fortunate, therefore, that 
the new technique has become 
available now. 

This new equipment is making 
just about as important a revolution 
in bank operation as machines made 
some years ago when we changed 
from handwritten records to ma- 
chine posting. 

The new check handling equip- 
ment, not only handles one job, but 
several jobs. As a matter of fact, 
one of the machines which is now 
quite widely used, actually gives 
eight results from one machine 
operation. 

Deposits are proved. The checks 
are listed in the same sequence as 
they appear on the deposit tickets. 
The checks are distributed into 
separate compartments. Controls 
can be set up for each bookkeeper. 
Lists are provided for transit let- 
ters. Checks are endorsed. Totals 
for the general books can be accu- 
mulated. And item counts for effi- 
ciency analysis can be provided— 
all of this results from one oper- 
ation. 

In banks which have no large 
depositors, the deposit ticket, of 
course, is proved while the cus- 
tomer waits at the window. The 
teller either proves it by hand or 
uses an adding machine. But in 
banks which have several deposi- 
tors who bring in large numbers of 
items each day, window proving is 
entirely inadequate. 
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N° ONE could visit banks in 24 


More Checks—Less Handling 


With Modern Proof Machines 


At a time when account activity has tremendously-increased, new check 
handling equipment with almost unlimited flexibility has become avail- 
able to make it unnecessary to expand quarters and add to personnel. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


‘ 


Many small banks have used 
adding machines for deposit veri- 
fication. 
A large number of banks, how- 
ever, are now using special proving 
machines which give not one result 
but several—sometimes as many as 
eight. 
These machines are commonly 
used for at least four different op- 
erations during the day, as follows: 
1. Inclearing; 2. Outclearing; 3. Dis- 
tribution of items received at the 
windows; 4. Transit distribution. 
Larger banks increase this list to as 
many as 15 operations. The 15 
charts used by one bank have the 
following descriptive titles: 
Central Proof Distribution Chart 
A. M. No. 1 

Central Proof Distribution Chart 
P. M. No. 2 

Central Proof Clearing Chart 
A. M. No. 3 





8 Results Of One 
Machine Operation 


1. Each deposit is proved. 


2. Checks are listed according 
to distribution. 


3. Checks are distributed into 
as many as 24 classifications. 


4. Controls for the bookkeep- 
ers can be set up. 


5. Lists can be made for transit 
letters. 


6. Checks are endorsed. 


7. Totals for the general books 
can be set up. 


8. An item count is provided 
for use in analyzing the work of 
individuals and of the depart- 
ment. 


Central Proof Clearing Chart 
P. M. No. 4 

Outclearings Distribution Chart . 
A. M. No. 5 

Outclearings Distribution Chart 
A. M. No. 6 

Early Clearings Distribution 
Chart (A-L) No. 7 

Early Clearings Distribution 
Chart (M-Z) No. 8 

Inclearings Distribution Chart 
No. 9 

Debit Proof Distribution Chart 
No. 10 

P. M. Firms and Railroads Dis- 
tribution Chart No. 11- 

Payable Through Firm Chart 


No. 12 
Payable Through Railroads 
Chart No. 13 


New York Clearing House 
Member Banks Chart No. 14 

Central Proof Clearing Dis- 
tribution Chart No. 15 (Spe- 
cial Sort) : 

Examples of the breakdown of 
inclearings used by four different 
banks are published herewith. It 
will be seen that bank No. 2 makes 
only eight breakdowns. That bank 
has only four books, and it dis- 
tributes the incoming checks and 
certified checks in another compart- 
ment; drafts in another; returned 
checks in compartment No. 7; and 
returns to other banks in compart- 
ment No. 8. 

On the other hand, bank No. 1 
has eight books and 12 large ac- 
counts which have enough items to 
warrant separate compartments in 
the distribution of inclearings. Its 
sorting is divided into three general 
classes as follows: 1. Distribution 
for the eight books; 2. Special ac- 
counts; 3 Large accounts. 

Bank No. 3 has a number of de- 
positors whose deposits include a 
great number of items. Because 
these require special handling, they 
are placed into separate compart- 
ments from the checks of smaller 
accounts. 3 

Bank No. 4 uses a different term 
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Mail and counter deposits, inclearings, and outclearings are proved and sorted, listed and endorsed, on 
these machines in the modern workroom of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago. This same force can 
take care of peak loads when they occur, because of the large capacity of the machines. 


for its larger accounts. It allows 


about every other compartment in 
its sorting arrangement for larger 


accounts.” It refers to them as 
“package accounts.” The reason for 
this name is that checks for these 
accounts are fastened into packages 
with rubber bands with the tape on 
the outside showing the total. The 
bookkeeper receiving a package 
account enters only the total. He 
doesn’t list the separate checks on 
the customer’s statement. This saves 
considerable time. 

If more than one account is sorted 
into one compartment, the fine sort 
separating the checks that belong 
to the different accounts is done by 
hand on a table top in very short 
order. 

After the inclearings have been 
proved, errors, if any, have been 
discovered and corrected, checks 
have been distributed, lists have 
been made, controls for bookkeep- 
ers have been set up, totals for the 
general bookkeeper have been pro- 
vided, and an item count made 
available for efficiency analysis. 

The charts from the different 
banks for the outclearings sort con- 
tain nothing but the list of banks 
to which checks are to be sent 
through the loca] clearing house. 

Some banks combine the out- 
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clearings sort with the transit sort 
and get from the machine, not only 
the tapes for the clearing house, but 
also tapes to go out as transit let- 
ters. The lists and totals are accu- 
mulated for the letters on separate 
tapes. 

In most banks, checks are brought 
from the tellers’ cages continuously 
throughout the day, so that the 
proof machines have an even flow 
of work. This provides a _ proof 
quickly and shows up errors so that, 
in case a customer has to be in- 
formed of an error in his deposit, 
he will learn about the error 
promptly. 

As is the case with the inclear- 
ings, banks vary in method of dis- 
tribution of counter items. In the 
charts published herewith, it will 
be noted that bank No. 6 divides 
its sorting into four general classes: 
Clearing house checks; checks to 
bookkeepers; transit checks and 
miscellaneous. 

On the other hand, bank No. 4 
puts all “on us” checks in one com- 
partment, probably due to the fact 
that all bookkeepers balance against 
one total charged to the bookkeep- 
ing department by the proof de- 
partment. 

Bank No. 5 has only six compart- 
ments for its clearing house dis- 


tribution, and only five books, but 
it makes eight sorts for its transit 
letters. 

Bank No. 3, on the other hand, 
makes only two sorts for its transit 
letters, separating the cash tickets 
so that the tickets from each teller 
are in a separate compartment. 

Bank No. 2 has 14 separations 
for clearing house banks, four for 
cash tickets, and one for “on us” 
and one for transit. This bank, of 
course, distributes the transit items 
in another sorting operation and 
subsequently writes the transit let- 
ters. 

Bank No. 1 has six banks in its 
clearing house, but it separates 
checks from nearby banks into two 
compartments, and _ divides _ its 
transit checks into nine compart- 
ments, putting all “on us” checks 
in one compartment, cash tickets in 
another, and credit tickets in an- 
other. 

This is a splendid illustration of 
the flexibility of these proof ma- 
chines. They can be adjusted to any 
situation. As a matter of practice, 
each operator commonly memorizes 
not less than three and sometimes 
more than six different charts for 
distribution. 

For example, because of the fig- 
ures available from the use of these 
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Note the special sorts which appear in several charts. 














No. 1 20. Account No. 8 4. L-Pe 
BANK ‘ ’ 21. Account No. 9 5. Pf-S 
istribution for the eight Books 22. Account No. 10 6. T-Z 
. i 23. Account No. 11 7. Large Items A-B 
3. Do-Hal 24. Account No. 12 8. Large Items C-F 
4. Ham-Kn 9. Large Items G-K 
5. Ko-Mop 10. Large Items L-Pe 
6. Mor-Reo BANK No. 2 11. Large Items Pf-S 
: —— 1. Ato Di 12. Large Items T-Z 
: 2. Doto J e 1%. General 
Special Accounts 3. KtoP 14. Misc. Returns 
9. Bank Receivers 4. QtoZ 15. Collections 
10. any — 5. Cashiers checks and certified 16. Money Orders (A-I) 
. one dee Misc. Sundry 6. Hastings Express (drafts) 17. Money Orders (J-Z) 
: P 7. Returns to us Special Accounts 
Large Accounts 8. Returns to other banks 18. Account No. 1 
- — No 3 19. Account No. 2 
. Acco’ ‘ 
15. Account No. 3 P BANK No. 3 = es a om . 
16. Account No. 4 - Surrency Sxcnanges 
17. Account No. 5 1. A-B 22. Account No. 4 
18. Account No. 6 2. C-F 23. Account No. 5 
19. Account No. 7 3. G-K 24. Account No. 6 
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DISTRIBUTION CHARTS FOR INCLEARINGS 


This shows the adaptability of machine sorting to local situations. 
of correspondent and clearing house banks are not shown in the charts but the operators memorize the names and not the numbers. 


Some banks sort to the individual books, and some do not 


The names 


BANK No. 4 


. On Us A-Bi 

. Package Accounts A-Bl 
On Us Bo-Co . 

Package Accounts Bo-Co 
On Us Cr-Fi 

Package Accounts Cr-Fi 
Special Account No. 1 

On Us FI-Hi 

. Package Accounts FI-Hi 
10. On Us Ho-K 

11. Package Accounts Ho-K 
12. On Us L-McW 

13. Package Accounts L-McW 
14. On Us Me-Pe 

15. Package Accounts Me-Pe 
16. On Us Pf-Schn 

17. Package Accounts Pf-Schn 
18. On Us Scho-Th 

19. Package Accounts Scho-Th 
20. On Us Ti-Z 

21. Package Accounts Ti-Z 
22. Special Account No. 2 

23. Special Account No. 3 

24. Drafts and General Missorts 


PPMPL PEPYS 


ITEMS 


BANK No. 1 17. Teller No. 15 2. Miscellaneous Clearing House 11. On us Me-Schn 
men as 18. Teller No. 17 ‘ wer sg = general 12. On us Scho-Z 
1. Outlying A- Miscellaneous - Bank No. Transit Sorts 
2, Outlying M-Z 19. American Express 4. Bank = ng : 13. N. Y. (National City) 
3. Sundry 20. Miscellaneous Collections 5. Bank No. 3 14. N. Y. Country (National City) 
i> 21. Miscellaneous Early ¢ a > 15. Michigan 
5. Postal rng ders 22. Miscellaneous Late . — No. : 16. Indiana 
6. American Express Money 23. On Us 8. — ag 17. Illinois 
Orders 24. Transit 9. _ 7 18. Iowa 
7. indiana 10. — No. 8 19. Wisconsin 
8. Michigan ny a Se . 20. Miscellaneous Transit-Detroit, 
10, Northern States BANK No. 3 13. Bank No. 11 ica ances pe: 
i. a Clearing House Banks T * Bok He. 12 21. Early Clearings A-L 
13. Western States 1. Bank Ne. 1 ransit Sorts at 22. Early Clearings M-Z 
14, Larne Cities 2. Bank No. 2 15. Transit east of Mississippi ex- 23. American Express 
: (Central Han. N. Y. State) 3. Bank No. 3 cept Illinois and Indiana — 24. Post Office Money Orders 
15. New York City 4. Bank No. 4 16. New quan" City except items 
’ 5. Bank No. 5 b str ~ 
17. Gash Tickets 6. Bank No. 6 7, Meee oat chee ont page its 6 
18. Credits . . inoi * . 
Clearing House Banks Transit Sorts : P = pene Oe —r baat ey og + mee 
J-F 5 litiols indiana, Tows, Mich. "9 Hramet went of Minion and. Bank No 
21. Bank No. 3 gan, and Wisconsin transit over $500 _— 3. Bank No. 3 
22. Bank No. 4 checks i . Boni s 
23. Bank No. 5 Cash Tickets ee ‘. oe > 
24. Bank No. 6 10. Teller No. 6 20. Post office money orders 6. Bank No. 6 
: : ; ‘ 21. American Express Checks to Bookkeepers 
11. Teller No. 1 22. Early cl A-L 
BANK No. 2 12. Teller No. 2 ¢->---- 7. Book No. 1 
3. 13. Teller No. 3 23. _— clearings M-Z 8. Book No. 2 
Clearing House Banks 14. Teller No. 4 ” = 9. Book No. 3 
1. Bank No. 1 15. Teller No. 5 10. Book No. 4 
2. Bank No. 2 16. Draft Teller Transit Checks 
3. Bank No. 3 : BANK No. 5 11. Bank No. 1 
Miscellaneous 
4. Bank No. 4 17. Affiliated banks ‘ 12. Bank No. 2 
5. Bank No. 5 ia Gieies an we 1. Cash Tickets 13. Bank No. 3 
6. Bank No. 6 19. Miscellaneous Clearing House Banks 14. Bank No. 4 
7. Bank No. 7 20. Postal money orders 2. Miscellaneous Regular Clearing 15. Bank No. 5 
- Bank No. 8 21. Items on New York City House Members 16. Bank No. 6 
RS Bank No. 9 22. Local county-non par items 3. Bank No. 1 17. Bank No. 7 
’ _ No. 10 23. City treasurer items 4. Bank No. 2 18. Bank No. 8 
12, ik No. 11 24. American Express items 5. Bank No. 3 Miscellaneous 
a ars No. 12 6. Bank No. 4 19. Miscellaneous 
Fr — No. 13 7. Bank No. 5 20. Post Office Money Orders 
. k No. 14 BANK No. 4 Sorts To Bookkeepers 21. American Express Money 
Cash Tickets 8. On us A-Co Orders 


15. Teller No. 11 
16. Teller No. 13 


machines, one bank provides its 
Operating officers with a report 
which shows the actual number of 
items, both debits and credits, over 
a given period. These items are 
broken down into the daily average. 
Debits are then broken down into 
commercial accounts, special ac- 
counts, savings, draft collections, 
clearing house member items han- 
dled, outlying banks,~transit items, 
cash deposits, and general tickets. 
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1. Cash Tickets 
Clearing House Banks 


9. On us Cr-Hi 
10. On us Ho-McW 


The operating officer, therefore, 
can determine the exact amount of 
activity and the trend in activity 
in all phases of the work. 

With all of these “by-products” 
available, it would seem that we 
are not too enthusiastic when we 
say that bank operation is in the 
process of taking a tremendous step 
forward. 

There are other steps ahead which 
cannot yet be described, but experi- 


22. Government Checks 
23. Cash tickets 
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ments are being carried on in some 
of the larger institutions which 
seem to promise further reduction 
in the handling of the many items 
which go through commercial banks 
every day. 


Greater efficiency will result from 
a minimum handling of items, and 
a better control of differences; con- 
sequently, the possibilities for bank 
profits will be increased. 
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Our Staff Likes 


Our Employee-Relation Program 


By benefiting both employees and bank, this plan is both result-getting and popular. 


ECENTLY, a large Chicago firm 
R asked one of our employees 

to take a responsible position 
at a salary considerably higher 
than he was receiving with us—a 
salary which we could not hope to 
meet. 

“I don’t believe I'll take it,” he 
said. “I’m happy here, and Id 
rather stay with the bank.” 

Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? But 
the fact that other employees in 
our bank have expressed them- 


If an employee is worried about personal finances, 
if he is distressed by his apparent inability to get 
ahead, he is unable to concentrate on his job and 


the quality of his work inevitably suffers. 


By B. J. SCHWOEFFERMAN 


President, Citizens National Bank, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


selves in a similar manner con- 
vinces me that our employee rela- 
tions program is sound. The reasons 
behind their decisions prove to us 
the value of the program we have 
been developing in the last few 
years. Such employee loyalty and 
goodwill assures our customers 
continuity of the service which they 
have told us is highly satisfactory 
and reduces changes in personnel 
to a minimum. 

Of course, we try to choose our 


employees very carefully. We give 
them opportunities to train them- 
selves for promotion at our ex- 
pense. And we make the scale of 
wages as high as we can afford. 
But, I believe that the most valu- 
able points in our program, so far 
as the employees are concerned, 
are our efforts to make them feel, 
right from the beginning, that they 
are working with us, not for us; 
and the provisions we make to in- 
sure them security for emergencies 


When the bank shows its appreciation for a job well 
done or for loyal service, it wins increased loyalty 
and good will that insure even more earnest, more 


intelligent application to future duties. 
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that may arise and for old age. 

When we first employ a young 
man or woman, we try to give him 
the feeling that he is coming in to 
work with the finest group of em- 
ployees and the finest organization 
in this community. We honestly 
believe it ourselves. We try to de- 
termine whether an applicant will 
“Gt” into our organization. He must 
be interested in people, and willing 
to adapt himself to working for the 
common goals of our bank rather 
than interested only in a routine 
task. 

We try to make him realize right 
from the beginning that we believe 
his job is just as important to attain 
our objectives as that of any officer 
in the bank—that more than 90% 
of the customers get their entire 
impression of us through the em- 
ployees alone, and that we must 
depend upon them to create the 
correct public understanding of the 
banking business. 

We tell our employees what we 
want accomplished, but give them 
lots of leeway on working out the 
details of their jobs. “Learning by 
doing,” this philosophy is called in 
progressive schools that have dis- 
carded the lecture method of 
teaching. We find that the idea 
makes for a stronger staff, and 
gives our employees the training 
they need to take over more re- 
sponsible jobs as they become 
vacant. 

In our monthly staff meetings, 
we discuss our policies and oper- 
ating details, and get criticisms and 
Suggestions from our staff for im- 
proving our service. Whenever we 
adopt a new policy of any kind, 
we make it a point to discuss it 
fully so that everyone will be able 
to offer us pertinent suggestions, 
and to discuss it with the customers 
in an intelligent way. 

Every worker understands that 
the management must formulate 
the actual policies, since we have 
an over-view of the situation which 
an individual might not have. 

Besides encouraging our em- 
ployees to attend classes of the 
American Institute of Banking, and 
paying rail fare, tuition, and any 
other expenses incurred for such 
training, we also encourage them 
to attend bankers’ conferences. I 
happen to be an officer of one of 

groups in our state bankers’ 
association, and I try to get all of 
our employees to attend the annual 
meeting of our group. 
; The juniors can get just as much 
Mspiration from these meetings as 
the bank officers can. The speeches 
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Let the new employee start with eyes open—with a clear understanding of the 
bank's purposes and policies, of the job's responsibilities and opportunities. 


‘ 


often bring out some good thought 
about banking service, or there may 
be a discussion on how to handle 
certain types of customers. Any of 
these discussions are helpful to 
those who meet customers each 
day. Those who don’t have contact 
with the customers are able to help 
us among their own friends and 
acquaintances. They are always 
being asked questions like, “Why 
do banks pay only 1% on savings?” 
Customers won’t go to the presi- 
dent of the bank for such informa- 
tion. They ask the employees, and 
every employee should be able to 
give intelligent answers. We find 
that attendance at such group 
meetings gives workers a greater 
sense of pride in their jobs, and 
develops the self-confidence that is 
necessary to grow in their work. 
When an individual does a par- 
ticularly good job, we make it a 
policy to tell him so. Such encour- 
agement, we have found, spurs him 
on to even better work, and makes 


him eager to look for ways and 
means of improving our service 
and increasing our earnings. 

All of us have days when we feel 
low and incapable of our best 
efforts. If the depressed mental 
attitude, or lack of physical well- 
being is caused by sickness or 
family tragedies, we make a special 
effort to express the human interest 
that comes from an understanding 
heart. . 

Recently, for instance, one of our 
tellers seemed to be losing his grip 
on his work. I called him in and 
told him that I had noticed he was 
a little more nervous than he used 
to be, and he admitted that he had 
not been feeling up to par for 


several weeks. With his permission, | 


I called his doctor up myself, and 
made an appointment for him, 
asking the doctor to take good care 
of John. It wasn’t long before he 
was back on the job with all of 
his old pep, and the incident helped 
to build a stronger bond between 


(Continued on page 272) 





Ten Features Of A Successful Personnel Plan 


1. The objectives and policies 
of the bank are made clear to 
new employees. 


2. Each employee is given to 
understand that the manage- 
ment considers his job just as 
important as the job of an officer. 


3. Employees are given op- 
portunity to use their initiative 
to improve the technique of the 
jobs they have to do. 

4. Policies and operating de- 
tails are discussed in monthly 
staff meetings where criticisms 
and suggestions are encouraged. 


5. The expense of A. I. B. 
courses is borne by the bank. 


6. Employees are taken to 
group meetings of the State 
Bankers Association. 


7. Employees are recognized 
by the president for each good 
job. 


8. They are helped when ill. 


9. Group annuities and group 
insurance are provided. 


10. A pension plan is in opera- 
tion. 
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lestaileerat Payments Recorded By Machine 


A tremendous amount of time is saved in 
the note cage by using a posting machine 
to record payments on the liability ledger 
cards at the time the payment is received. 


HIS isn’t a treatise on systems 

— it’s just a suggested treatment 

for machine posting of monthly 
payment records, including mort- 
gages. Many banks like ours have 
recently entered the personal loan 
field. Many of those banks (particu- 
larly the larger ones) have in- 
stalled satisfactory records and 
suitable machines. After careful 
study, and possibly considerable 
expense, they equipped themselves 
to handle this new business with a 
minimum of effort. 

Fine! But how about the fellow 
who is edging into the field gradu- 
ally? Until recently, we were still 
handling each payment, as we did 
our regular notes, in the conven- 
tional manner 
latter. In spite of the fact that 75% 
of our mortgages are likewise on an 
amortization basis, the monthly or 
quarterly payment thereon were 
still being recorded as they were 
in the years gone by—when we 
didn’t collect anything but the in- 
terest once or twice each year and 
extended the principal indefinitely. 

With this change in loan stand- 
ards and with inevitable inroads 
upon our time, as a result of these 
multiple activities, we were lastly 
confronted with a concurrent and 
paradoxical necessity of curtailing 
hours. 


intended for the. 


By HAL G. VINCENT 


Executive Vice President, State Savings Bank, 
Otsego, Michigan 


Much progress has been made 
toward solving this wage and hour 
problem. In some banks it wasn’t 
even a problem, in others it is still 
somewhat of a dull headache. 

My contribution to those in the 
latter group is this explanation of 
how we were able to save consid- 
erable time in the maintenance of 
our monthly payment records— 
both notes and mortgages—how we 
switched to machine posting, and 
how we were able to dispense with 
the countless clerical errors pre- 
viously incurred as a result of in- 
evitable human frailties attached to 
pen and ink computations and en- 
tries. 

To begin with, we ascertained 
whether banking authorities would 
permit us to record payments direct 
to a ledger card without simul- 
taneously endorsing them upon the 
backs of the original obligation. We 
found that not only were many 
other banks already following the 
practice, but the Banking Depart- 
ment gave its assurance that there 
would be no quarrel with any 


bank whose records were machine 
posted and otherwise properly 
maintained. It will be recognized 
immediately that this short cut 
would prove extremely helpful to 
any bank having numerous pay- 
ments to endorse, and particularly 
beneficial in the case of mortgage 
payments, both principal and in- 
terest, which ordinarily have to be 
recorded not only on the note but 
also upon the mortgage register and 
the teller’s daily blotter as well. 
Couple these requirements with the 
necessity of writing a receipt for 
the customer and the acceptance of 
these monthly mortgage payments 
truly becomes a veritable nuisance 
at the window. 

We have learned to use our post- 
ing machine to save time in receiy- 
ing payments on our installment 
notes and mortgages. Only a one 
second adjustment was necessary to 
change it from a commercial poster 
to one entirely suitable for its new 
requirements, that being to move 
over the left hand margin stop so 
the carriage would not travel be- 
yond the third or last regular check 
position. We use 5 x 8 ledger cards 
which are properly ruled to accept 
the figures in their normal posi- 
tions. 

After rolling the card into place, 
we first insert the old balance with 


The Routine For Posting Installment Payments By Machine 


1. After rolling the card into 
place, we first insert the old bal- 
ance with the carriage thrown 
back, and while it is still in the 
new balance position. 

2. Next we depress “return 
carriage” key which throws the 
carriage to the last check posi- 
tion. 

3. There we subtract the entire 
amount of the payment made 
(some mortgages call for interest 
to be subtracted from each pay- 
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ment, the remainder thereof to 
apply upon the principal, while 
others require interest in addi- 
tion to a set principal sum.) 

4.In either case, the full 
amount paid is_ subtracted, 
whereupon the carriage shifts to 
the deposit column. 

5. There the amount of inter- 
est is inserted and added, and 
the date keys (depressed at the 
same time) indicate the date the 
payment is made. 


6. With the carriage now re 
turned to the last or ‘new bal- 
ance” position another date is 
inserted—that to which the inter- 
est has been paid—and a total 
taken which is the new unpaid 
principal of our mortgage. 


7. In lieu of recording the 
transaction upon the tellers 
blotter, the ledger card is then 
thrown into the cash drawer and 
the figures taken from it at the 
end of the day. 
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Due Sth Due Int. and/or | Face $45000 
iam mortgage loan 
Late charge | Int. pd. to Balance (below). Each 
412508 card gives full in- 
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300008 “late charges” on 
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NOV 6 = *40 






Terms 


E/V 
$5,600. 


A/V 
$4,000 


_$50 mo.inol.int. _6_ 





Rate 
6 





Recorded 
1-16-40 
Assnm’t recorded 
L 
Short Description: 


the carriage thrown back, and while 
it is still in the new balance posi- 
tion. Next we depress “return car- 


riage” key which throws’ the 
carriage to the last check position. 
There we _ subtract the entire 


amount of the payment made (some 
mortgages call for interest to be 
subtracted from each payment, the 
remainder thereof to apply upon the 
principal, while others require in- 
terest in addition to a set principal 
sum). In either case, the full amount 
paid is subtracted, whereupon the 
carriage shifts to the deposit 
column. There the amount of inter- 
est is inserted and added, and the 
date keys, depressed at the same 
time, indicate the date the payment 
is made. With the carriage now 
returned .to the last or “new bal- 
ance” position another date is in- 
serted—that to which the interest 
has been paid—and a total taken 
which is the new unpaid principal 
of our mortgage. 

In lieu of recording the transac- 
tion upon the teller’s blotter, the 
ledger card is then thrown into the 
cash drawer and the figures taken 
from it at the end of the day. All 
interest additions become a debit 
to mortgages and a credit to inter- 
est received, while the subtracted 
Sums are, of course, a credit to the 
mortgage account. No writing is 
necessary. All is done by machine. 
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Information which usually ap- 
pears upon any mortgage ledger 
sheet is typed on the left side of 
the card in the space not otherwise 
employed (see illustration). About 
48 entries may be made on a 5 x 8 
card, so each card would last four 
years with normal spacing. There 
is nothing to prevent such a ledger 
card being 10 or 12 inches taller 
instead of 5, if desired, though we 
find the smaller ones more suitable 
for our purpose as they fit our exist- 
ing files and conform to the size of 
our personal loan cards. 

Personal, auto, and other month- 
ly payment cards are posted in 
identically the same manner as the 
mortgage cards except that these 
obligations, being non-interest- 
bearing, make it unnecessary to 
record any interest, but a memo- 
randum of late charges may be kept 
in the interest column by inserting 
the amount thereof and depressing 
the non-add key. Only one date is 
shown—the date the payment is 
made. When the card is originally 
set up the due dates by months are 
shown. This is accomplished by 
shifting the card slightly into posi- 
tion to print these dates and they 
are helpful in determining at a 
glance whether or not a contract is 
up to date. 

This ledger card system proves 
decidedly advantageous in keeping 





Name ‘ No. 882 Am't of Pmt. | DatePaid | Amount of Int. | Int. pd. to 

Jom We Richards | } 
Dis. $22.50 —— | | JAN 2S 40 200000 

R 2, Kalamasco, Mich. 5000 -|res1 44 1000/|fresisa 196000 

Assumed hy ; | 5000 “\maR 1 2 40 980 } wah 15 40 191980*# 
Notices ike 50.00 ~|APR 25 40) 960/| APRA 5S 4 187940%# 
APR 6 = '40 Address 5000- 9AO| mAY 15 46 183850 

















close watch of maturing and delin- 
quent obligations. Each is filed 
according to due date, and obvi- 
ously, those maturing first come to 
the forepart of the file where they 
can be readily detected if not paid. 
When paid, current changes are 
first proved, then the card advanced 
to the next month. These cards 
augment, but do not duplicate, the 
regular liability file, for we main- 
tain a cross index of all accounts in 
order that they may easily be 
located for reference, inspection, or 
for posting. In order to save time 
at the window, a card could be re- 
moved when the payment is made 
but not actually posted until the 
close of the day’s business or the 
coupon system might be employed 
if preferred. 

What I have accomplished in my 
own bank along these lines has 
afforded a great saving in time. 
That is particularly important 
right now. 


About Face! 


The cashier of a North Carolina 
bank has his desk facing the cages 
so that he may keep in constant 
touch with the service being ren- 
dered to customers. The loan officers 
face the entrance to the bank so 
that they may have better oppor- 
tunity to greet customers who enter. 
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By Understanding People— 


We Increase Our Profits 


“We believe that handling people mechanically is not the way to make 
the best profit or the best bank,” says this president of an important 
Arizona bank. He tells how employees and customers are dealt with. 


OR a number of years, I was a 
lawyer in northern Minnesota 
as well as a miner, soldier, and 
politician. In carrying on these in- 
terests, I learned a great many 
things about the ambitions, the 
reactions, and the desires of people. 

When I came to Arizona, and got 
into the banking business, I soon 
realized that the most important 
thing to make a bank a success is 
to understand people and be inter- 
ested in their problems. By giving 
special attention to this one point, 
we have been able to maintain extra 
good profits, increase our deposits 
and capital structure. 

Some of the things we have 
learned to understand are the fol- 
lowing— 

Most people get satisfaction from 
life if they have a bank account, 
will follow whatever fair rules a 
bank finds it necessary to establish, 
are perfectly willing to pay for what 
services they receive, and in return, 
want to be regarded as reliable and 
ambitious, and have their banker 
interested in them. 

When people are so treated, they 
are glad to contribute to the success 
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By H. H. d’‘AUTREMONT 


President, Southern Arizona Bank and Trust Co., 
Tucson, Arizona 


of the bank. They take a pride in 
their bank and want others to share 
in it. 

Our institution has an unusually 
large percentage of small deposi- 
tors. The result is that we have a 
great deal of activity, and have 
found it necessary to modernize 
our work room, using the latest and 
best equipment. We mechanize 
whenever possible. 

This policy of understanding 
people applies just as much to 
employees as to depositors. Em- 
ployees so understood accomplish 
more, do a better job of serving the 
public, and consequently make 
more money for the bank. But more 
important than any of these—a 
loyal employee deserves all you can 
give him—not what little you can 
get by with. They appreciate and 
quickly respond to this recognition. 

We believe that we pay 15% 
higher wages than are paid in other 


similar institutions. We make sure 
that our employees understand that 
they are getting better wages than 
others doing similar work by ex- 
plaining to them that we pay more 
because they are doing better work, 
and doing their part in our progress. 

We have a minimum wage scale 
which is considerably above the 
minimum of other banks. 

We use every specific case we 
learn about to emphasize the kind 
of customer treatment we want em- 
ployees to give. 

In frequent talks with individuals 
and with groups of employees, we 
explain that, while accurate oper- 
ation is essential, that is largely a 
matter of mechanics and the treat- 
ment of customers is something that 
cannot be made a routine. 

The proper treatment of custom- 
ers is based upon carefully studied, 
well-known, banking principles, 
but the personal approach is pred- 
icated upon a sympathetic interest 
in the success of people. 

For example, if a woman steps 
nervously to a teller’s window and 
it is evident that she is unfamiliar 
with some type of transaction she 
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Intelligent, sympathetic trust service creates confidence. 


wants to carry out, the teller can be 
sympathetically helpful and make 
a good customer of that woman or 
he can be unsympathetically 
routine, and send the customer 
away unhappy, perhaps never to 
return. 

Such situations are never the 
same, and they cannot be handled 
as a matter of routine. They must 
be handled by people who can be 
quickly sympathetic with everyone 
who comes to our bank. 

Because of the many small ac- 
counts, we frequently have a 
crowded lobby. If our employees 
are curt and unresponsive, there 
would be considerable delay, and 
consequently, additional expense in 
handling the people expeditiously. 
But, because they are acquainted 
with most of our customers, they 
can wait on them without hurrying, 
and still clear the lobby much more 
quickly than otherwise. 

Because of the fact that so many 
of our accounts have small balances, 
we have made it a point to explain 
to every new customer that small 
balances cost more to handle than 
the profit that can be made from 
the use of the deposited funds. To 
insure a profit, we have a rule of 
charging a one dollar flat fee for 
every account that falls below a 
$100 balance at any time during 
the month. This system is not sup- 
posed to be scientific or equitable, 
but with us it works. That is our 
answer. 

We have had no serious misun- 
derstandings with customers on 
account of this rule. Furthermore, 
this service fee income is mighty 
Important to the bank. 

Our trust department in which 
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the importance of understanding 
people is emphasized too, is not 
profitable. But by doing each job 
well, we are gaining the confidence 
of the bar, the court, and the public. 


Very frequently, a customer goes 
to a teller’s window or to some 
officer other than the trust officer 
and asks for information and advice 
which requires the legal knowledge 
possessed by the trust officer or the 
president. He is directed to the right 
officer in a way that makes him 
feel that the teller has rendered 
him a good service. 





Five Things Which 
Should Be Recognized 


1. Most people get greater 
satisfaction from life if they 
have a bank account. 


2. Most people will follow 
whatever fair rules a bank may 
care to establish. 


3. Most people are perfectly 
willing to pay for what services 
they receive. 


4. People want to be treated 
as honest, reliable, and ambi- 
tious human beings. When 
people are so treated, they are 
glad to contribute to the success 
of the bank. 


5. One important thing we 
believe we understand about 
employees is that they appre- 
ciate and quickly respond to 
recognition in the form of ade- 
quate wages. 












Explaining checking account rules. 


While we do not give definite 
legal advice as a lawyer does, we 
are in a position to be helpful, send- 
ing the customer to an attorney 
when necessary, but advising him 
on those legal matters that are 
formal and simple. 


The point is: This type of helpful 
understanding of customers results 
in all of our customers feeling that, 
whenever they are in doubt as to 
what to do in connection with some 
business transaction, they can find 
understanding in the offices of the 
Southern Arizona Bank and Trust 
Co. 


Some of my friends in bank work 
have argued against our policy, on 
the grounds that it requires too 
much time of officers to take care 
of the many petty inquiries. We 
find that this is not true. In fact, 
the so-called “petty” inquiries very 
frequently lead to profitable busi- 
ness and friendly relationships. 


Our collection service is highly 
developed. Real estate is very active 
in the vicinity of Tucson, and we 
have developed a special depart- 
ment to handle real estate collec- 
tions. The fees resulting from these 
collections are important in the 
liberal earnings we have made on 
our capital stock. 


The individual fee does not ap- 
pear to be very large, but when 
you realize that we handle great 
numbers of these every day, the 
aggregate of all the fees is a large 
factor. 


Summing up our experience in 
one sentence: We are sure that we 
increase our profits by understand- 
ing people, and giving a helpful 
hand when we can. 
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Fire Protection A Factor 


In Making Mortgage Loans 


The theory supporting insurance protec- 
tion justifies study of actual fire safety. 


By LEONARD F. MAAR 


Safety Research Institute, New York, N. Y. 


HERE is a growing tendency 

for mortgage loan departments 

to go beyond a scrutiny of the 

fire insurance contracts of a pros- 

pective borrower and to consider 

the actual fire safety of the property 

securing a loan. The reasons for this 
are logical if not obvious. 

No banker wishes to depend upon 

a fire insurance claim for the col- 


lection of a mortgage loan. While . 


his full monetary interest may be 
satisfied out of that claim, there is 
more at stake for him than that: 
the fire out of which the claim 
grows may result in the loss of a 
valued client. 

A survey has been made of the 
credit histories of one hundred con- 
cerns that experienced serious fires. 
Though it was made to determine 
the effect of record losses on busi- 
ness, the results of the survey also 
indicate how banks may be affected 
through the failure of a business 
concern as the result of fire. Forty- 
three per cent of the concerns which 
were the subject of the survey did 
not resume business. Presumably, 
any mortgage loans granted to these 
companies were collected, in whole 
or part, out of liquidated assets such 
as fire insurance claims. So the 
mortgagors were protected on that 
score. But what of the commercial 
business these concerns brought to 
their banks? What of the indirect 
losses shared by their communities 
when men and women were thrown 
out of work, losing their sources of 
regular income? These are intan- 
gible values that can not be covered 
by insurance, yet they are ex- 
tremely vital to the economic sys- 
temh under which our banking insti- 
tutions function. 

So it is reasonable to go beyond 
the legal principle requiring a mort- 
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gagee to furnish financial protec- 
tion for the mortgagor in the form 
of fire insurance. Even that bul- 
wark does not safeguard the loss of 
the intangibles implicit in the rela- 
tions between banker and client. 

After all, a fire insurance con- 
tract is not prima facie evidence of 
fire safety. The property may con- 
tain serious fire hazards. Investiga- 
tion might reveal that modest im- 
provements to the property would 
greatly increase its quality of safety. 
An investment in fire extinguishers 
for a commercial occupancy, for 
example, may gain for the mort- 
gagee additional credits reducing 
the amount of his insurance pre- 
mium and give the mortgagor the 
benefit of greater security for the 
loan. 

The problem here concerns more 
than the fire insurance contract and 
it must be solved out of the initia- 
tive of the banker or of the fire 
insurance agent or broker. Since 
the protection of the mortgage lien 
is the banker’s first responsibility, 
he may very well supply this initia- 
tive in seeking improved fire safety 
for the property. This is being done 
to some extent, but the practice 
can be made more general with 
benefit to all concerned. 

It was such reasoning that led 
the HOLC to authorize its regional 
managers to provide and maintain 
an inspection and fire prevention 
service for all properties securing 
indebtedness to the Corporation. 

Such a service is particularly 
valuable for residential properties, 
for aside from the fire prevention 
programs of the local fire depart- 
ments, very little is done to im- 
prove the fire safety of dwellings. 
The business man receives some 
financial inducement to provide fire 
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extinguishers, sprinkler systems, 
and other preventives of fire loss 
for his industrial or commercial 
property in the form of substantial 
credits reducing his fire insurance 
rating and his insurance premiums, 


The real estate departments of 
the banks of the country are in close 
touch with vast amounts of residen- 
tial property. It would be of tre- 
mendous benefit to themselves, their 
tenants and their mortgagees if 
they could extend to them a friendly 
fire prevention and protection serv- 
ice—perhaps in the form of inspec- 
tion or in supplying information on 
fire safety. Such a service might be 
the means of deflecting downward 
the trend in the number of dwelling 
fires. 


Answers To Questions On 
Company Insurance Coverages 


Insurance Series No. 35. Published 
by the American Management As- 
sociation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. Paper bound, 32 pages, 
price $0.75. 


The material in this book was 
prepared by six men, Dale F. Reese, 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Co.; John C. 
Brodsky, the Fidelity and Casualty 
Co. of New York; Paul J. Kennedy, 
New York; G. T. Crisp, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co; 
F. H. Deckman, Columbia Engineer- 
ing Corp.; John J. Corson, Social 
Security Board. 

These men discuss the interesting 
subjects of boiler and machinery 
insurance, bonding, fire insurance, 
liability and compensation insur- 
ance, management, old age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 
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“TANKING” is just one of Recordak’s func- 
tions. Steadily this bank-perfected “photo- 
gtaphic worker” extends its scope to other fields. 
For example ...in 71 of the country’s most 
eficiently managed department stores, it dupli- 
cates charge account sales checks photographically. 
The store keeps the “photographic duplicate” — 
the customer gets the original sales check which 
she signed at the time of purchase. And look what 
happens— 
60% reduction in machine equipment, 98% reduc- 


Bank-Pioneered 
RECORDAK 


now on the job 
at 71 big 
department 
stores 


tion in storage space and expense, and 40% reduc- 
tion in number of customer complaints—with a 
consequent reduction of 50% in the cost of han- 
dling such complaints. 

Recordak has earned a place in your bank by its 
record in thousands of other banks. It’s saving 
them up to 45% net on per item costs, up to 50% 
on supplies, up to 98% in storage space. Recordak 
is rented; not sold. Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Bank Model Recordak. Speeds Reversible Recordak. For pho- Recordak Junior. For smaller 


; up transit — photo- tographing both sides of checks banks, and special departments 
esting —_ paid checks, protects and large forms in a single op- of large banks (tellers’ cages, 
hinery nk and depositor. eration. ling departments, etc.). 
irance, 

insur- 
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Commercial Recordak. Photo- 
graphs all bank forms. Widely 
used for the Recordak System 
of Single Posting. 





We ASK Dealers For 
Farm Equipment Paper 


This bank has been able to increase its profits by working closely 
with farm equipment dealers on their customer financing problems. 


OR twelve years, we have han- 

dled notes which have been 

given to local farm equipment 
dealers and we have a very satis- 
factory income which we believe 
in these days when there is little 
demand for loans is most welcome 
addition to any bank’s profit ac- 
count. 

In those twelve years, we have 
sustained only two losses; one for 
something like $25 and the other 
one $150. We have had few repos- 
sessions. 

We buy the paper without re- 
course from the dealer, and we 
handle the repossessions ourselves. 
One important reason for our few 
repossessions and our splendid suc- 
cess in making good profits is that 
the machinery manufacturers have 
worked out a schedule of payments 
which experience has taught them 
is safe. They, of course, understand 
the farmer’s possibilities, and rec- 
ognize weaknesses in individual 
farmers so that they do a good job 
of passing on the credit risk when 
the machine is sold. 

The branch house of each manu- 
facturer has a credit manager, and 
each salesman and dealer is in- 
structed as to how to get the proper 
information on credit. The result is 
that very few if any mistakes are 
made. 

There is always a possibility, of 
course, in any business that some 
unforeseen happening may make it 
impossible for the borrower to re- 
pay. But our experience would 
indicate that there are fewer such 
accidents in this type of business 
than in some others. 

Of course, a large percentage of 
the notes which are brought to 
us are made by farmers whom we 
know, men whom we know to be 
good credit risks and to whom we 
frequently lend for other purposes. 

Because of the fact that we have 
found this to be a splendid line of 
income, we work very closely with 
our local dealers. We go so far as 
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By B. C. BRIGHAM 


President, Peoples National Bank, 
Kingfisher, Oklahoma 


to suggest to them that we would 
like a certain number of dollars 
worth of these equipment notes for 
the coming year. This might be 
called a sales budget which we set 
up for them, which, of course, is 
entirely suggestive and not in the 
nature of a requirement of any 
kind. 

We find, however, that when we 
show this much interest in the local 
dealer it helps him to put forth 
greater effort in the making of 
sales. 

This budgeted amount is not a 
maximum but a minimum. For ex- 


How This Bank Benefits 


From Farmer’s Notes 


1. Only two losses in 12 years, 
totaling $175. 


2. Few repossessions and 
practically no extra work in dis- 
posing of the used equipment. 


3. The notes are bought from 
dealers without recourse. 


4. Good profits are made on 
these notes. 


5. Bank officers know most of 
the farmers who give notes for 
machinery purchase. 


6. Each dealer is asked to 
supply at least a suggested 
amount of notes to the bank. 


7. Interest in the dealer's suc- 
cess stimulates him to do a better 
job. 

8. Aggressively combing the 
territory results in many loans 


which would not be found other- 
wise. 


ample, we recently told Mr. Boeck- 
man of Boeckman Implement Com- 
pany that we would expect him to 
bring us not less than so many 
thousand dollars worth of notes 
during 1941. If he brings more than 
this, so much the better. 

We bought our first machinery 
paper in 1928, and while few sales 
were made and little paper bousht 
during the worst of the depression, 
most of the time we have bought 
all of the good machinery paper 
offered. 

Frequently, a dealer has a pros- 
pective buyer who does not wish 
to confine himself to terms required 
by the implement company. If the 
purchaser is responsible, we often 
make more liberal terms than the 
company has suggested and thus 
enable the dealer to make a sale 
where otherwise he could not. This 
is done, of course, only when we 
feel that we are doing the right 
thing, and our judgment is based 
upon our knowledge of the buyer. 

In our locality, the tractor has 
taken the place of most other farm 
power. It is just as necessary in 
farm operations as mules used to 
be. 

If the size of the combine is in 
keeping with the size of the farm, 
the harvesting and threshing of 
wheat with a combine is much more 
economical than the old way of 
binding and threshing. The farmer 
easily saves enough to pay for his 
combine in a short time and there- 
after, his overhead is reduced to 
where he can make a profit even if 
wheat is cheap. 

It is our policy to aggressively 
comb our territory and not to be 
satisfied with the alibi that “there 
is no demand for loans.” In follow- 
ing this policy, we have discovered 
loans that never would have come 
to us or any bank simply because 
the borrower was timid or because 
he did not realize that he was 4 
good enough credit risk to borrow 
from a bank. 
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INDUSTRY IS AMERICA’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


Backbone 


She is the backbone of the National 
Defense program. The capacity to pro- 
duce this vital product is the primary meas- 
ure of a country’s ability to defend itself. 

In this respect, America’s position is 
most fortunate. This country is by far 
the largest producer of steel. It has 44% 
of the total steel capacity of the world. 
Its production last year was greater than 
that of Germany, Russia, Italy and Japan 
combined. America’s steel output in 1940, 
totalling 67,000,000 tons, was the greatest 
in history,—four times as large as Great 
Britain’s and twice as large as Germany’s. 
Output in 1940 was 27% greater than in 
the preceding year and 10% greater than 
in the former peak year of 1929. 


of Defense 


Responding to the needs of the Defense 
program, the American steel industry, in 
the first three months of 1941, again raised 
its output to a new record of 20,000,000 
tons, or at the rate of 80,000,000 tons 
annually. Still further increases are ex- 
pected as the Defense program rolls into 
high gear. 

The industry’s present capacity is the 
largest in its history—40% greater than 
at the end of the World War, and 15% 
greater than in 1929. America today has 
more than 200 steel companies, with 
plants in 28 different states and 250 com- 
munities from coast to coast. More than 
$1,500,000,000 has been invested in new 
steel-making equipment in the past decade. 


BANK OF New York 


New York's First Bank — Established 1784 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 





48 WALL STREET «+ NEW YORK CITY — Uptown Office: MADISON A 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
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VENUE at 63rd STREET 


Part of the Personal Trust Division 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Our Staff Likes Our 
Employee-Relation 


Program 
(Continued from page 263) 


us than had existed before. 

All of these ideas, however, are 
of little help in holding employees 
in the face of more tempting offers 
of employment, unless we can pro- 
vide them with definite security in 
their jobs. Our wage scale is higher 
than the average in our commun- 
ity, but we feel that is also an 
insufficient tie when a man or 
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woman is qualified to take on real 
responsibilities and has opportun- 
ities in other areas where salaries 
may be higher than in our town. 


To give assurance of security in 
later life, we have provided group 
insurance and group annuities. In 
addition, our bank was one of the 
first to adopt the Retirement Pen- 
sion Plan recommended by our 
state bankers association, which 
enables our women employees to 
retire at the age of 60 and our men 
at the age of 65, with an income 
sufficient for them to live in com- 


fort during their remaining years 

This plan is an improvement on 
some of the other pension plans ip 
use, in that it recognizes certain 
employee rights in the contribu. 
tions of the employing member 
bank. His rights stated in percent- 
ages equal 20% if he has completed 
10 years of service, plus an addi- 
tional 20% for each additional 
completed year of service, and 
100% upon or after he has com. 
pleted fourteen years of service. 

If an employee, by changing from 
our bank to another business, for- 
feits his equity in a pension secured 
by service to date, he must choose 
between his pension rights and the 
possibility for advancement that 
might come with change. The re- 
sult is that he thinks seriously 
about making the change and often 
stays, and to that extent his pen- 
sion has tied him to his job. 

The pension plan we _ have 
adopted also allows an employee an 
equity in case of resignation or dis- 
missal. In vesting credits, our plan 
is providing old age _ protection 
without exacting in return prac- 
tically life-long service to one in- 
stitution. We recognize that there 
are times when an employee, be- 
cause of ill health, illness in the 
family, or other good reasons, finds 
it advisable to make a _ change. 
Under such circumstances, if the 
employee was with the bank fora 
long period of years, it would be 
most unfair if he were not per- 
mitted to share and exercise certain 
rights. 

The response to our program has 
been shown not only by the way 
in which our business has grown, 
but in the increased earnings re- 
sulting from improved operating 
methods. This has enabled ou 
board of directors to pay a dividend 
every year since 1934, and to pay 
a liberal bonus during years when 
our earnings warranted, as well a 
to increase salaries. 

When replacement or transfer i 
necessary, we make it a policy t0 
do this in a sympathetic manner, @ 
pointing out to the individual tha 
it is an effort on the part of the 
management to place him in some 
position in which he can find more 
interest and for which he is better 
qualified. We help him to under 
stand that it is an injustice to him 
to continue him in a position he 
cannot creditably fill, and we sug 
gest fields of work to which he 
might be better adapted if we cal 
make such suggestions. 

Keeping the sincere and col 
tinued loyalty of employees is, ! 
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believe, a matter of building up 
within them a deep-seated convic- 
tion that the bank for which they 
are working belongs to them as 
definitely as it does to the manage- 
ment itself. 


We Removed Peak Loads, 
Avoided Overtime 


(Continued from page 257) 


EXHIBIT Il. 
Personal Account Statements 


Alphabetical Statements Delivery 
Section Rendered as of Dates 
— Bon 3rd 5th— 6th 
Con 5th 7th— 8th 
7th 9th—10th 
9th 11th—12th 
11th 13th—1 4th 
13th 15th—16th 
15th 17th—18th 
17th 19th—20th 
19th 21st —22nd 
21st 23rd—24th 
23rd 25th—26th 
25th 27th—28th 


ic 


Roa 
Smi 
Ww 


It will be observed from Exhibit 
II, that no quotas of the personal 
account statements are set for the 
last days of the current month and 
the first few days of the succeeding 
month. This avoids these peak-load 
days and obviates any interference 
with the date upon which the busi- 
ness account statements are ren- 
dered and prepared for delivery. 


During our six-months experi- 
ence with the statement cycling 
plan, a few of the accounts origi- 
nally classified as personal accounts 
(less than 1% of the total number) 
have asked to have their monthly 
statements scheduled ffor the 
former month-end date. Most of 
these represented accounts of a 
semi-business nature, whose names 
did not disclose that they should 
have been so classified in the first 
instance. It was a simple matter, 
however, to reclassify them with 
our business accounts, for state- 
ment purposes only. 


The foregoing procedure has en- 
abled this bank to normalize its 
monthly statement work and def- 
initely remove a large peak load. 
This work is now absorbed in the 
daily routine, by the check file 
clerks, and without any addition to 
their number. Even at the first of 
the month when business account 
statements are checked, the task is 
now confined to a few clerks in the 
auditing, proof, and analysis de- 
partments on the same floor, and 
it is no longer necessary to parcel 
the work out among many em- 
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“the human touch” 


Perhaps the combination may seem unusual, but in a num- 


ber of ways Bank of America is an unusual institution. 


If you require efficiency in the handling of your routine 
California transactions Bank of America provides it 


through 495 branches in 307 communities of this State. 


If you want what we believe is sometimes even more im- | 
portant —‘the human touch”— in your correspondent re- 
lationship, we have friends who will tell you that Bank of 
America has personalized its services in a manner which 
adds an important extra value for banks and bankers 
everywhere. 


Serves you best in the West 


NATIONAL [4 nas ASSOCIATION 


COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES IN EACH OF 495 BRANCHES 
(Commercial... Savings...Trust...Safe Deposit) 


43% 


Bank of America G 


6 
MEMBER...FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM... QE , 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION , 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California 
San Francisco...Los Angeles 


Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are 
available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 
Carry them when you travel. 





work which some farmers are likely 
to do to add to their income, ang 
miscellaneous items. 


At the bottom of the sheet is q 
form with 36 spaces on it which 
provides space for recording the 
income expected each month over 
a period of three years. This is filled 
in as loans are made, and, of course. 
is not filled in for three years jn 
advance, but rather each year until 
three years have been accumulated, 


It may be helpful to other bank. 
ers who might like to adopt this 
plan for keeping a record of farm 
income to have the list of crops and 
livestock which is on this bank 
form. 


The list is as follows: 


GRAIN 
Corn—market and seed 
Corn loan 
Corn bonus 
Wheat—market and seed 


Investment Service Wet bon 


Barley—market and seed 
Rye—market and seed 


The experience of seventy-seven years Flax—market and seed 


Buckwheat—market and seed 


and immediate contact with principal Sorghums—market and seed 


© 42 e Broom corn—market and seed 
cities make the services of our Bond yaticamartet and seed 
Department of particular value to Pototoes_morkat end seed 
weet potatoes 
correspondent banks. Beet 
eans 
o - e ° Peas 
Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail — 
e * e ° a 
are invited, and quotation sheets will Melons 
e uvucum r 
be mailed on request. Sweet corn 
All garden truck 
FRUIT 
Telephone Franklin 6800—LD 92-93 Apples 


Teletype CGO 987 Peaches 


Pears 
Plums 


BOND DEPARTM ENT Raspberries 


Strawberries 


The First National Bank || cz.” 
of Chicago ——_ 


Cows 
Calves 
Sheep & lambs 
Wool 
a Horses 
ployees in scattered places about When Can The Borrower Pay? Breeding stock 
the bank. Service fees 


The cycling of depositors’ month- We all know that the best time Milk 


Butter fat 
ly statements has naturally resulted to arrange for a note to come due voy 


in normalizing certain other related is on the date when the borrower CUSTOM WORK 
tasks, such as the photographing will have money to pay back what Plowing 


of statements, folding of statements, ¢ has borrowed. Cultivating 


bee A Other field work 
mailing procedure, posting of serv- In order to make sure that the Road work 


ice charges, addressographing, and 0@” Officer will find out what date Threshing 
the like. this is, and also in order to save Silo filling 
him time in making a record when Feed grinding 


the loan is made, a Kansas bank Wood sawing 
Corn shelling 


Most important of all, we have 


oases se saps the shorter provides a credit file sheet labelled Comen~ennd & Unt 
work-week without increasing our “Sources of Farm Income.” On this Cotton ginning 
staff, or working overtime which, sheet are listed the various kinds __ Cetton bonus 


under the former statement plan, of crops grown in the section, the a 
would have been inevitable. kinds of livestock raised, custom Poultry—eggs—baby chicks 
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Hay 
Stover 

Straw 

Mint 

Grass and clover seed 
Wood 

Timber 

Coal 

Rentals 

Land sale 
Salaries—wages 
Notes—accounts 
Securities—interest 
Insurance 
Trapping—hunting 


















INDUSTRY IS 


Seiling 7 lew Kecoudls 


IN THE VITAL GREAT LAKES REGION! 

























Co-Operative Efforts Increases 
Trust Business 


Making use of an issue of Roches- 
ter Commerce, publishéd by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, 
New York, the trust companies of 
Rochester promoted the idea of 
trusts by a series of articles on 
various phases of trust work, each 
article being writen by an officer 
of one of the six trust companies. 

This co-operative effort is indic- 
ative of the harmony in which these 
trust companies have operated 
over a period of years. As a result, 
the trust business in Rochester has 
increased 100 million dollars in the 
last ten years. 

The first article in the magazine 
was by the Surrogate of the county, 
Judge Joseph M. Feely, and was 
entitled, “A Survey of Recent Ex- 
pansion of Trust Service”. 

Next was an article on “Estate 
Plans—Advantages Of A Will Rec- 
ognized,” by Nelson. E. Lengman, 
vice president and trust officer, 
Union Trust Co. 

The next article was by Elliot W. 
Gumaer, vice president and trust 
officer, of the Rochester Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co. on the subject of 
“Duties—Of The Executor And 
Trustee Set Forth”. 

John W. Remington, vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, Lincoln-Alli- 
ance Bank and Trust Co., wrote on 
the subject, “Investment Policies 
Followed In Trust Funds”. 

“Advantages Of A Trust Com- 
pany As Executor And Trustee” 
was the subject discussed by 
Thomas J. Sercu, vice president and 
a officer of the Central Trust 

0. 

Living trusts were discussed by 
William H. Stackel, vice president 
and trust officer, Security Trust Co., 
under the title of “Trust Services 
For Living Persons Gain Impor- 
tance”, 

Life insurance trusts were ex- 
Plained by Robert C. Tait, vice 
president, Genesee Valley Trust Co. 

; In the center of the magazine, the 
Six trust companies published a 
Co-operative advertisement outlin- 
ing the various services available. 
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The nation’s cry is for steel, steel and more steel. And 
cargoes of rich, red ore are moving down the lakes in 
unprecedented number this spring . . . to feed the hungry 
blast furnaces of the Great Lakes Region. 

Production is moving at top speed in shipping, iron and 
steel, and scores of other widely varied industries in the 


vital Great Lakes area . .. which this bank is proud to serve. 













FOR MORE THAN 
50 YEARS... 


















Central National Bank has been 
closely identified with the Great 
















Lakes industrial region. We'll 
welcome your inquiries for 


information or for financial 


ons seme ep pee ym meen ee 






service of any type. 











Insurance And Management Policies For 


The Woodworking Industry 


With renewed activity in the building industry, applications from 
the owners of planing mills, cabinet works, and manufacturers of 
drawers and windows are likely to be more prevalent than usual. 


ers Monthly, of which this is 

No. 43, our readers have been 
supplied with information which 
can be used in studying the policies 
which make for success in the busi- 
ness of the borrower. 

The two types of hazards which 
have been emphasized are those 
against which insurance can be 
bought, and those management 
hazards which cannot be insured 
against. 

While some types of insurance 
should be purchased by most every 
industry, there are others which 
are especially applicable to certain 
types of business because of the 
characteristics of that business. 

Fire hazards are unusually serious 
in the woodworking plant, and so 


[’: THIS series of articles in Bank- 


a loan officer wants to know not 
only that there is adequate fire in- 
surance, but that there is fire pro- 
tection and fire preventive policies 
in operation. Fires can be avoided 
with the proper precautions. 

Those precautions are primarily 
related to cleanliness. For example, 
inflammable materials cannot be 
safely accumulated in piles where 
sparks from passing railroad loco- 
motives or from nearby furnaces, 
may ignite the pile. 

Electric motors need to be pro- 
tected in such a way that they are 
not likely to ignite inflammable 
dust. Spontaneous combustion is 
also to be guarded against. Any 
good operator knows how to take 
precautions against these various 
fire hazards. " 


Protection Given A Woodworking Industry 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. 


Few if any woodworking industries will require all of these coverages. This list should 


be the basis for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recom- 


mend the insurance needed. 
not be separate policies. 


Name Of Insurance 


Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 


Automobile non-ownership 


Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


collision. 


Business accident 


Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 
The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 
Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 


The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to the 
property of others. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 


dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 


Business interruption building, mac 


Business being. 
i 





inoperative due to destruction, or serious damage to 
nery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 


or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost.) 


Business life 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than to 
a personal beneficiary.) 





Contractual liability held liable. 


Electrical machinery 


Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise be 


Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the property of 
others for which the insured is held liable, and the cost of litigation, 


all arising from an accident to electrical equipment. 


Extended coverage 
endorsement on fire policy 


Fire (on building 
and contents) 


Fire (reporting form on 
lumber in yards) 
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Damage by windstorm hail, explosion, riot, aircraft property damage, 
and oil burner smudge. 


Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


The burning of lumber stored in piles, in the open air, the quantity 
of which is reported to the insurance company monthly. 


Policies Which Make 
Success In The 
Woodworking Industry 


1. There will be no price 
cutting to meet competition. 


2. Volume is not to be used 
as a goal unless it is accom- 
panied by adequate profits. 


3. Selling prices are to be 
based on actual costs. 


4. A control is to be main- 
tained over production to keep 
costs in line with costs in other 
plants. 

5. Modern equipment will 
replace obsolete machines. 


However, the loan officer has the 
job of making sure that precautions 
have been taken. In other words, 
the purchase of insurance is not the 
only thing that needs to be done to 
prevent loss. 


As a matter of fact, when dis- 
cussing a loan with an operator of 
a woodworking plant, a loan officer 
is warranted in emphasizing the 
fact that insurance does not pay 
for the loss of business due to a 
shutdown following a fire. Insurance 
pays only for the physical loss. The 
only way the other losses can be 
prevented is by strict adherence to 
precautions against fire. 

Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance has unusual importance in 
woodworking plants too, for most 
of the tools used there can be phys- 
ically dangerous in the hands of 4 
careless workman. 

It is enlightening to any loan 
officer to go through a woodwork- 
ing plant, for he can then appre- 
ciate the importance of the many 
dangers to the plant and to the 

(Continued on page 278) 
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Name Of Insurance 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 





Fly wheel 
Forgery bond 


Group life and group 
accident 


Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 


Malicious damage 


Manufacturers 
public liability 


Manufacturers 
property damage 


Marine cargo 
Messenger robbery 
Occupational disease (to 
be added to workmen’s 
compensation policy) 
Paymaster robbery 

Safe burglary 


Side track 
Sprinkler leakage 


Steam boiler 


Teams liability and 
property damage 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Transportation 


Truck cargo 


Workmen’s compensation 


Damage resulting from a violent bursting of an engine fly wheel. 





Someone signing the name of the insured to chee ks, notes, or other 


documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property. 


Protection. for 50 or more > employees in one concern given by one 
policy (each insured is given a certificate) without medical examina- 
tion and at a lower price than for individual policies, against death or 
accident, respec tiv ely. 

Claims for bodily injury, or r damage to the property of others « ¢ aused 
by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by him. 


Fore ible possession being taken ap person val property within the prem- 
ises of the insured 

V: ands slism or wilful physics al injury to or > destruction of the property 
of the insured. 





The injury or death of anyone not in | the employ of the insured for 
which the insured is liable (including defense, and payment of all 
legal and first aid expense). 


Damage to the property of others on ‘the premises “of the insured, 
except when caused by the burning out of an electrical unit, the burst- 
ing of a flywheel, engine boiler, or turbine, or by an eleva ator 





Dams age 0 or destruction of goods while on a boat. 





Forcible f possession being taken of money, sec arition, or goods ( (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
Premises of the insured, during certain hours. 


Illness caused by the hasards whie h are constantly present | in “the 
regular operation of the named business. 


Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing w ages. 


Personal property being stolen from : a vault or safe. 

The ‘damage to property of others by fire or the personal injury or 
death of individuals for which the existence of a railroad side track 
serving the insured’s property is held to be the cause. 














‘The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
_from the collapse of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 

An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage « or personal 
injury occurs, 








¢ laims for bodily. injury or death, or for damage to the property of 
others, resulting from the operation of wagons, equipment, and draft 
animals described in the policy. 

Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to o the property of others 
caused by an automobile trailer owned by or operated for the insured. 








Accident to 0 goods i in transit or loss by theft while in transit on public 
carriers (not including trucks). 





‘Accident to goods being transported by motor truck ‘owned or r hired 
by the insured. 








Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation law requires 
the employer to pay. 











VACATION COUNTRY 


New England is a great vacation coun- 
try. Every summer, thousands of people 
from many parts of the country enjoy 
its recreational facilities. If you or your 
customers expect to visit New England 
this summer... we cordially invite you 
to call on us for any service that we 


can provide. 


The National 


Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


employees—dangers which need 
not be serious if precautions are 
taken to prevent fires and acci- 
dents. 


On the other hand, loans to wood. 
working manufacturers, especially 
at this time when building is in- 
creasing, are likely to be very satis- 
factory loans. If a manufacturer 
avoids price cutting, avoids taking 
any order that does not yield an 
adequate profit, keeps a careful 
record of actual costs so that prices 
can be based on cost figures which 
are not deceptive, and keeps his 
plant modern so that he can com- 
pete successfully with other manu- 
facturers, he is likely to be a good 
credit risk. 


Some of these plants now have 
government contracts. These plants, 
of course, are sure to be good credit 
risks, but there is always a possi- 
bility that the goods may not be 
manufactured strictly to specifica- 
tions and so not accepted. 


Specifications, therefore, should 
be studied by the loan officer, and 
careful control exercised by the 
manufacturer to make sure that 
there will be no refused goods. 


The matter of purchasing raw 
materials for future use is one 
which should be discussed with the 
borrower. Usually, a loan officer 
can determine whether his pros- 
pect is really keeping in touch with 
all phases of his business or not. 


If the prospect has worked out 
all of the possibilities with respect 
to future prices of raw materials 
and the amount he is sure he is 
going to need, this will come out in 
the conversation, and will, of course, 
establish ,confidence in the mind of 
the loan Officer. 


On the other hand, if the bor- 
rower does not seem to have inves- 
tigated the possibilities and does 
not have ready answers to all of 
the loan officer’s questions, then 
further study is obviously needed. 

A loan officer may not be entirely 
familiar with the most modern of 
woodworking machines, but he can 
quite readily find out whether the 
operator knows all about modern 
machines, and has them installed 
in his plant. 

Another source of reliable infor- 
mation for a local banker is 4 
specialist in one of his city corre- 
spondent banks. Usually a city bank 
has a vice president who has more 
or less specialized on this industry, 
and is familiar with the policies 
used in successful plants. 

A comparison of the list of ma- 
chines in the local plant with those 
of which the city officer is familiar, 
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will give the local bankers infor- 
mation upon which he can pass 
judgment as to the modern nature 
of the local plant’s equipment. 


It is usually possible, too, to have 
a city officer make comparisons of 
cost figures, raw material prices, 
and finished product prices. With 
such comparisons, the local officer 
can readily satisfy himself as too 
whether his local plant is in line 
with others or not. 


The table of insurance coverages 
herewith is self-explanatory. It is 
scarcely necessary to explain fur- 
ther what each type of insurance 
covers. It might well be empha- 
sized, however, that a number of 
these coverages may be included in 
one policy, greatly to the benefit 
of the buyer of the insurance. 


Perhaps special emphasis should 
be placed upon the insurance which 
covers lumber in the yards. This is 
what is known as a “reporting 
form” and the buyer of the insur- 
ance reports the quantity of lum- 
ber in his yards at least once a 
month. It might be well to make 
sure that these reports are made, 
for if a fire occurred when there 
was more lumber in the yard than 
had been indicated by the last re- 
port, payment would be made for 
only the amount last reported. 


While manufacturer’s public lia- 
bility insurance pays for losses due 
to the injury of someone not in the 
employ of the manufacturer, it is 
important also for the manufac- 
turer to avoid the visit of those not 
definitely in his employ. Sometimes 
the rule of “No Visitors” is not 
well enforced. It is perfectly proper 
for the loan officer to make a check 
on this point. 


A survey of the plant and the 
operations of the company should 
be made at least every three years 
by a competent insurance man who 
knows about all the types of insur- 
ance. This survey should reveal 
those types which are needed to give 
full protection. 


Dollars In Latin America 


By Willy Feuerlein and Elizabeth 
Hannan. Published by the Council 
On Foreign Relations, 45 E. 65th 
St. New York; cloth bound, 102 
Pages, price $1.50. 


This book has the subtitle, “An 
Old Problem In A New Setting”, 
and comprises a study of Latin 
American defaults and expropria- 
tions, and of new ways and means 
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No GREATER compliment 
could be paid to the efficiency 
with which the. everyday trans- 
actions of banking are carried 
on than that the public accepts 
banking service as something to 
be taken for granted. 


But bankers know that these 
indispensable facilities are the 
result of sound inter-bank 
relationships built up over a 
long period of years. 


We best serve ourselves by 
serving others well. 


ooo MEEEbeoe 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$44,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


for future financial collaboration 
as an important factor in hemi- 
spherical defense. 

The senior author was formerly a 
research fellow of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. The junior officer 
was formerly research associate of 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 

In the editor’s introduction, Percy 
W. Bidwell, director of studies, says, 
“The possibility that German mili- 
tary conquest of continental Europe 
may be followed by the unified con- 
trol of the external trade of its 330 
million inhabitants raises grave 
problems for the export trade, and 





perhaps for the political security 
of the Western Hemisphere, both 
south and north of Panama. Such 
danger obviously demands co-op- 
erative defense on both the eco- 
nomic and the military fronts. For 
ten years past, defaults on dollar 
bonds, expropriations and legisla- 
tion injurious to American direct 
investments in Latin America have 
been thorns in the flesh of the Good 
Neighbor policy. Now that we are 
preparing to implement that policy 
with new loans, under government 
guarantee, the status of the older 
investments assumes new interest.” 
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Choosing Your Stapling Machines 
By GEORGE M. DODSON 


HERE’S no need to accept any 

but the most suitable stapling 

machines for different kinds of 
work. For example, one manufac- 
turer shows almost a score of styles, 
and about half of them are suitable 
for office use. An analysis of the 
stapling requirements of the bank 
can be made to determine if two 
or more styles would be more 
satisfactory. 

Unless the work demands a spe- 
cial stapling machine, it pays to 
choose one using standard size 
staples (14" crown, 1%" legs, .019 
wire). It is a mistake to purchase 
a low priced machine if it requires 
special staples, for the first saving 
soon disappears in the cost of 
staples. A good way to prove this 
fact is to add to the price of each 
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"The New England States 


ITH only 2.1% of the land area and 
6.65% of the population of the 
United States, New England accounts 
for about 7.5% of the national wealth. 
Famed since the days of the Puritans 
for prudence and thrift, New England 
has progressed steadily and conserva- 
tively, financing most of its own devel- 
opment and contributing in cultural 
and material ways to the entire nation. 
While self-sufficient financially to a 
considerable extent, New England mu- 
nicipalities and corporations have had 


First of a Series of excerpts from our brochure, ‘‘Providing Nationwide Investment 
Capital... 1903-1941,’ a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


stapling machine the cost of enough 
staples to last for some time in the 
future—such as 10 or 20 boxes of 
5,000 staples each—and thus see 
how the savings in the standard 
size staples changes the relative 
initial cost of the machine. 

The capacity of the stapling ma- 
chine, or the number of staples it 
will hold, is important. For infre- 
quent use, this point matters little: 
however, when it is in constant use, 
the 210-staple size saves time in 
loading, and has the added advan- 
tage that it takes a full strip of 
standard size staples. 

Ease of re-loading and the quick 
removal of clogged or jammed 
staples are points by which the 
bank buyer can check for himself 
the claims of the manufacturer. 


RHODE ISLAND x x * 


frequent occasion to employ the un- 

derwriting and distributing facilities of 

investment organizations such as our 

own—to bring needed capital to deserv- 

ing borrowers as well as remunerative 

investments to conservative lenders. 
x * * 

As a part of its activities since the turn 
of the century, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
has participated as an original under- 
writer in over 125 bond issues, totaling 
about $400,000,000, of selected New 
England corporations and municipalities. 
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The more easily these operations 
are handled, the less trouble there 
will be about the machines being 
out of working order. 

The long-reach stapling ma. 
chines, up to or even 18-inch clear. 
ance, add to the usefulness. 

Unless purchased for some special 
purpose, stapling machines should 
be chosen which make permanent 
fastenings, and which can also be 
quickly changed to “pin” paper 
with temporarily and easily-with- 
drawn staples. In some instances a 
model which may be adjusted to 
“tack” papers on bulletin boards 
and do similar work, will be a good 
investment, especially if a kind is 
chosen which may be used for ordi- 
nary stapling as well. For bank 
buyers, however, this feature is not 
likely to appeal sufficiently to cause 
the purchase on the one point alone, 


Maintenance Of Hand 
Fire Extinguishers 


Fire extinguishers, to be instantly 
available for use at all times, must 
be properly recharged and in- 
spected. The date of recharging 
should be noted on the tag provided 
for that purpose, along with the 
name or initials of the man doing 
the work. 

Fire insurance underwriters rec- 
ommend that only recharging 
materials and replacement parts 
furnished by the manufacturers of 
the extinguishers be used in service 
work. Full instructions for recharg- 
ing the various types of extinguish- 
ers are given on the labels and they 
should be followed to the letter. 

When the 2%4-gallon units are 
recharged, all parts should be 
washed thoroughly in water and 
the water drained through the hose. 
The shell should be examined to 
make certain it is sound at the 
seams, for, after all, it is a pressure 
container. The head gasket and hose 
should be examined for signs of 
deterioration, and the _ strainer 
should be cleaned. 

When the cap is screwed back on 
the shell, the worker should make 
certain that at least four threads 
are engaged. A small amount of 
vaseline may be placed in the 
threads to make the task easier and 
facilitate removal for the next re- 
charging. 

All chemical solutions should be 
mixed in clean containers and not 
in the shell of the extinguisher, and 
the container should be carefully 
rinsed before being used for a new 
solution. 

Only liquid obtained from the 
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manufacturer should be used in the 
vaporizing liquid type extinguisher. 
The use of commercial carbon tetra- 
chloride, which may contain some 
water or. chemical impurities, is 
likely to damage the interior of the 
extinguisher or, if used on live 
electrical equipment, endanger the 
operator. 


Vault Envelope Supply 


The First National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Elmira, New York, 
supplies its customers with con- 
yenient envelopes for use in safe 
deposit boxes. ; 

It advertises the availability of 
these envelopes with a slip placed 
in mail going to customers, not only 
to customers that have boxes but 
also those who do not. 


The slip emphasizes the fact that 
the envelopes are labelled for vari- 
ous types of papers that are com- 
monly stored in boxes. 

The customers appreciate this 
service which is very inexpensive 
to the bank. As a matter of fact, 
the service probably pays for itself 
because when papers are placed in 
envelopes, they require more space, 
and many customers have rented 
larger boxes as a result of using 
the envelopes. 


The reading on the advertising 
slip is as follows: 


“You can make very good use, we 
are sure, of the sturdy classified 
filing envelopes we have had espe- 
cially prepared to help patrons of 
our vault department keep their 
valuable papers in neat and sys- 
tematic order as well as safety. To 
receive any or all of these envel- 
opes without charge or obligation— 
whether you are renting a safe de- 
posit box from us or not—simply 
check below the ones you have use 
for; fill in your name and address; 
and hand this slip to any officer the 
next time you are in the bank. 


Life Insurance Stocks 
Automobile Bonds 
Receipts Will 
Mortgage 

Deed 

Property Insurance 
Miscellaneous 


Easy Opening Drawers 


Filing cabinets may be purchased 
at several different prices. The chief 
Teason for the difference in price 
is the device on the side of the file 
drawer which makes it roll easily. 
The highest priced drawer has the 
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easiest motion. But if the files are 
used only two or three times a day, 
the lowest priced drawer may serve 
the purpose just as well. On the 
other hand, the file which is opened 
and closed dozens of times a day 
needs the better roller equipment. 


Customers Checks Numbered 


In order to facilitate the handling 
of customers checks in the work 
room, the Continental-Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, has a number assigned to 
each commercial customer, and has 





EXCELLENT MAIL SCHEDULES 


BOTH BY RAIL AND AIR 
TO SERVE OUR 


CORRESPONDENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 































that number printed on all of the 
checks issued to that customer. 


Thus, those who sort the “on us” 
checks in the workroom can oper- 
ate much faster simply by watching 
the numbers, which, of course, are 
all placed in a standard location on 
the checks. 


This is an idea which might be 
followed by any bank which has 
customers issuing quite a number 
of checks. Of course, it is easy to 
combine with this a color scheme 
by assigning different colors to 
those customers who issue the larg- 
est number of checks. 
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USE the coupon below—it's easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 ae Machine Rolls and 


aper 

5 Addressing Machines 

6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialties 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Bullders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Building Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blotters, Advertising 

24 Bookkeeping Equipment 

25 Brief Covers 

26 Bronze and Brass Signs 

27 Burglar Alarms 

28 Cabinets, Steel 

29 Calculating Machine Desks 

30 Calculating Machines 

31 Calendars 

32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

33 — Paper and Inked Rib- 
s 


34 Central Files 

35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 

36 Chairs, Posture 

37 Chair Pads and Cushions 

38 Changeable Signs 

39 Check Book Covers 

40 Check Cancelling Perforators 

41 Check Certifiers 

42 Check Endorsers 

43 Check Files 

44 Check Protectors 

45 Checks 

46 Check Signers 

47 Check Sorting Trays 

48 Check Sorters 

49 Christmas Savings 

50 Clips, Paper 

51 Coat and Hat Racks 

52 Coin Bags 

53 Coin Boxes 

54 Coin Cards 

55 Coin Changers 

56 Coin Clocks 

57 Coin Counting Machines 

58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


59 Coin Envelopes 


60 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 


61 Coin and Currency Trays 

62 Coin Wrappers 

63 Copyholders 

64 Counter Cash Protectors 

65 Coupon Books 

66 Coupon Envelopes 

67 Currency Boxes 

68 Currency Envelopes 

63 Currency Straps 

70 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

71 Dating Machines and Stamps 

72 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 

ipment 

73 Depositories 

74 Deposit Ticket Files 

75 Desk Fountain Pens 

76 Desk Organizers 

77 Desk and Typewriter Pads 

78 Dictating Machines 

79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

80 Duplicators 

81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 

82 Electric Signs 

83 Envelopes 

84 Envelope Sealers 

85 Erasers 

86 Expanding Envelopes 

87 File Boxes 

88 File Fasteners 

89 File Folders 

90 File Signals 

91 Filing Cabinets 

92 Filing Systems 

93 Fire Alarm Systems 

94 Forms 

95 Forms, Continuous 

96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 

97 Fountain Pens 

98 Furniture 

99 Glass Signs 

100 Glebes 

101 Gummed Tape 

102 Index Tabs 

103 Ink 

104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 

105 Ink in Powdered Form 

106 Interest Calculators 

107 Interest Computing Machines 

108 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 

109 Lamps, Desk 

110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


111 Lamps, Filing 

112 Lamps, Fluorescent 

113 Lamps, Stenographers 

114 Lamps, Tellier and Counter 
115 Letter Trays 

116 Loose Leaf Binders 


117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

118 Maps 

119 Mats 

120 Money Orders 

121 Night Depositories 

122 Night Depository Bags 

123 Numbering Machines 

124 Paper 

125 Paper Fasteners 

126 Pass Books 

127 Pay Roll Envelopes 

128 Pencil Sharpeners 

129 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 

131 Pen Points, Steel 

132 Personal Loan Systems 

133 Photographic Bank Systems 

134 Pins, Bank 

135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

136 Proof Machines 

137 Public Relations Advertising 

138 Punches, Paper 

139 Registered Mail Envelopes 

140 Rubber Bands 

141 Rubber Stamps 

142 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

143 Safe Deposit Boxes 

144 Safety Paper 

145 Savings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 


146 Savings Clubs 

147 School Savings Systems 

148 Sealing Wax 

149 Seals 

150 Seals, Coin Bag 

151 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
152 Shelving, Steel 

153 Stamp Pads 

154 Stapling Machines and Staples 
155 Steno Note Books 

156 Steno Note Book Holders 
157 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 
158 Storage Files 

159 Supplies, Bank and Office 
160 Tear Gas 

161 Telephone Indexes 

162 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
163 Time Stamps 

164 Travelers Checks 

165 Type Cleaners 

166 Typewriters 

167 Typewriter Stands 

168 Vaults 

168 Vault Equipment 

170 Vault Ventilators 

171 Venetian Blinds 

172 Visible Records 

173 Wardrobe Equipment 

174 Waste Baskets 

175 Watchman Reporting System 
176 Window and Lobby Displays 


O10 PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SIO EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY’S NOTEBOOK 


Thin Leads 


A number of months ago I told 
you about the Permapoint mechan- 
ical pencil, of Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., of New York City. Of 
course, supplies of the extra-thin 
diameter leads, to fit this pencil, 
were stocked at the same time in all 
stationery stores. 


These leads are now available in 
a new plastic tube, which fully 
protects them against breaking. 
Leads are kept in the tube by 
a clamp eraser, which can be used 
(with the tube as a handle) or can 
be used as a replacement in the 
Permapoint pencil itself. 

As their name implies, Perma- 
point leads are so slender they 
always present a sharp point for 
clear fine lines. Black leads are 
available in dozens, in seven de- 
grees from B to 4H. You can also 
get tubes holding six red, blue, or 
indelible copying leads. 

The new tube is easily identified 
by its attractive apple green color. 


Floor Levelers 


Abraham Lincoln said something 
about every man’s legs being long 
enough to reach the ground. But 
if a man had four legs—and all of 
them rigidly attached to his body, 
he would find few places so level 
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that all four legs would “reach the 
ground” at the same time. 

The same thing is true of furni- 
ture. Even a heavy desk which ap- 
pears to be resting solidly on all 
four legs may be doing so only be- 
cause its weight has strained its 
joints and caused it to settle grad- 
ually at the low corner. 

To prevent this, use either Ad- 
justa or Scrujak Glides—both made 
by Adjustable Caster Co., 1411 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. The dif- 
ference is that the Adjusta Glide 
has parallel slotted grooves instead 
of threads and locking disc that 
causes “dogs” to grip or release the 
stem in the grooves. A part turn 
drops the glide on the teetering leg. 
When the fingers are removed, it 
locks itself. The Scrujak, however, 
has a continuous threading, which 
you screw in or out to the proper 
height. The second one, illustrated 
here, is recommended by the manu- 
facturer for furniture that is sel- 
dom moved, while for things like 
portable adding or bookkeeping 
machine stands that are “thrown 
off” the wheels and should be made 
steady immediately, they suggest 
the Adjusta with its instant adjust- 
ment. 

There are adapters, for either 
glide, to fit wood or metal furni- 
ture legs, or any size tubular leg 
found on machines and metal 
stands. 

If the drawers of your desks stick, 
or cabinet doors won’t go clear 
shut, chances are an uneven floor 
(or even a rug) has warped the 
framework out of “true”. If you 
have a plate glass top on your desk, 
there’s a serious chance of its crack- 
ing, under such conditions. If ma- 
chines are used on uneven floors, 
the operator’s efficiency suffers 
from unsteady operation and the 
intricate mechanism is subjected to 
undue strains, because of the in- 
humerable tappings of the legs as 
they rock back and forth on the 
floor. Mechanical adjustments are 
disturbed and more frequent serv- 
icing is necessary. 

Of course, if you enjoy doing a 
teeter-totter while you work, pay 
no attention to this item. My guess, 
however, is that there are several 
places around the bank where you’d 
be tickled to have adjustable glides 
or casters—and they’re marvelously 
simple to install. 


New Low Desk 


Sometimes I wonder whether we 
humans are quite as bright as we 
Might be. We go along for years, 
putting up with inconveniences and 
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inefficiencies—placidly waiting for 
someone else to correct them for 
us. ‘ 
Take the matter of desk height, 
for instance. At least two genera- 
tions of physiologists have repeat- 
edly assured us that our office desks 
were too high for correct, normal 
posture—and that several func- 
tional disturbances and a consider- 
able amount of “office fatigue”— 
were traceable, in part, at least, 
to their use. 

That condition can be ended now, 
however, for the Shaw-Walker 
Company, largest exclusive maker 
of office furniture and filing equip- 


ment, is pioneering a new desk that 
is 29 inches high. 


Though only an inch and a half 
lower than the old standard desk 
height, this revolutionary new desk, 
according to the manufacturer, in- 
sures greater comfort, thus lessen- 
ing fatigue and increasing efficiency. 
Because it’s lower, the worker’s 
sitting position is more natural and 
more restful. Things on the desk 
can be reached without stretching. 
Writing can be done without hunch- 
ing the shoulders. Reading is easier 
because the person at the desk looks 
down on his work at a normal read- 
ing distance. 

Before adopting this new 29 inch - 
height, the Shaw-Walker people 
made an exhaustive field test. Four 
years ago, 400 desks were manufac- 
tured in this lower height and sold 
to business executives throughout 
the country. Every sale was 
watched, every reaction noted. Re- 
sult: Opinion was so overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of this new height 
that the Shaw-Walker Company is 
now lowering all of its desks to 29 
inches. Company executives even 
believe that eventually all desks 
will be made this height. 

While the “New Low Desk”, as 
it is called, is as great an advance 


OR Y-we 0-0 2 a-8 ae On Wel a 


and Reduce 
Check Cost! 


@ These two statements 
appear to be in conflict, 
but they’re not. When you 
sell Personalized Checks 
on National Safety Paper, 
all cost is recovered. 


This little L. H. Check 


Book of ours is tremendously popular. For 
$1.25 your. customer gets: 200 checks— 
imprinted with his name—leather cover, gold 


Customer’s name on 200 

checks and gold-stamped 

on leather case with 
initial order 


All for $1.25! 


stamped with his name at no extra charge on 
original orders. Interesting folder on request. 


Plants at 
NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


De Luxe 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL 


CHECK PRINTERS, INC. 


Lithographers and Printers 
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NOW 


is the time 


to order your 
Rand M£Nally 


CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUB SYSTEM 


It’s more important this year than ever before that 


your Christmas Savings Clubs run smoothly and eco- 
nomically. Therefore select a Rand M¢Nally System 
today . . . be assured of early deliveries and of your 
choice of the many attractive designs available in 
advertising literature, checks, and coupon books. 
Above all, be assured of having a system that will give 
you fast service at the window, and rapid, accurate 
posting. 

Write today for full information. Our representa- 
tive in your vicinity will gladly call upon request to 
show you the diversified selection of Savings Club 
materials from which to choose. 


RAND MSNALLY BANK SYSTEMS 


Rand MSNally & Company 


111 Eighth Ave., NEW YORK e 


in desk comfort as the posture chair 
for sitting comfort, its natural 
height makes no sacrifice of drawer 
room or knee space. Constructed of 
steel and plastic, it retains the 
features of the “organized desk”, 
introduced by this same company 
in 1929, which may be equipped as 
desired with drawer space for tele- 
phone, in-and-out trays, waste 
basket, files or card records. 


Typewriter Lift Attachment 


The St. Louis Hardware Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced a new typewriter at- 
tachment for secretarial desks 
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San Francisco 


which is designed to save time and 
labor for your secretary and to give 
her more efficient use of her desk. 

You can probably figure out bet- 
ter how it operates from the cut- 
away illustration than if I bogged 
down on a lot of unfamiliar tech- 
nical description. But I can assure 
you it works so smoothly and easily 
that even a mite of a girl can 
handle it. (In fact, it’s called the 
“E-Z Lift’.) It accommodates all 
standard and large size typewriters, 
yet the arrangement is so compact 
it permits construction of 52 inch 
secretarial desks (or even smaller) 
that have the drawer space and 
knee room of big executive desks, 

There is a patented safety catch 
which prevents damage to the ma- 
chine, by eliminating the possibility 
of lifting or returning the type- 
writer until it is in correct position. 

The attachment is designed for 
installation in either wood or metal 
desks and the manufacturer tells 
me that a good many makers of 
office furniture have already made 
it standard equipment in their sec- 
retarial desks. 


Illuminated Typewriter Roll 


Practically every day I get new 
evidence that wonders never cease. 


At the moment, I am flabbergasted 
over a typewriter roll (maybe you 
call it the platen) which is trans- 
parent and illuminated from below! 
This combination is especially de- 
signed for increased visibility and 
convenience in cutting mimeograph 
stencils. Because each letter, 
cut, becomes sharply visible, the 
copy can be read more easily and 
corrections may be made with much 
less difficulty. 

The roll is made of “Lucite”, @ 
duPont plastic which wears the 
impressive scientific name 
“methyl methacrylate”. Illumina- 
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tion is provided by a new (and 
tiny) six-watt fluorescent tube, 
which is attached to the typewriter 
below the roll. The Lumirol Com- 
pany, 1775 Broadway, New York 
City, is the manufacturer. 

Other advantages are claimed for 
the “Lucite” platen, due to the par- 
ticular combination of hardness and 
resilience which the material pos- 
sesses. It lasts longer—in fact, it is 
said to last at least for the life of 
the machine—maintaining its orig- 
inal smooth surface, as the type- 
writer keys do not indent the plas- 
tic. It is also said to make possible 
the typing of a greater, number of 
legible carbon copies. Further, 
when making a single copy, use of 
a backing is unnecessary. 


New Pencil 


Will you forgive me if I 
break down, just this once, 
and use the phrase “the 
very last word’? It’s hor- 
ribly over-worked, I know, 
and ought to be retired from 
our language on a pension. 
But I can think of nothing 
which so completely sums 
up all the features of the 
Ultimatic Pencil, recently 
introduced by the Nahill 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., 577 
Elm St., Arlington, N. J. 

Of course, any good me- 
chanical pencil, today, gives 
you the triple action of 
propel, repel, and expel. 
Naturally, you find this 
complete action in the Ulti- 
matic—simplified mechanic- 
ally to the point of being 
jam-proof. But you will be 
amazed at a fourth feature 
—continuous feeding. You 
drop a single load of 12 
leads into the magazine— 
then write. Its as simple as 
that! As fast as you use up 
the last of one lead, another 
one follows it into position. 
Thirty inches of lead at a 
single loading—enough to 
give you 8 to 16 months of 
writing, without opening up 
the pencil once! 

Something else new about 
the Ultimatic is the lead 

—it’s triangular, instead of round. 
Being three-sided, it always pre- 
sents a pointed corner to the paper. 
opening in the pencil point is 
also triangular, accurately gauged 
to grip firmly, prevent rotation or 
wobble, and relieve strain on the 
lead itself. 
Even these two outstanding 
features do not exhaust the talking 
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Ideas Are Most Important .. . 


I've been so preoccupied with all the interesting new “Ideas” for this month 
(some of which were squeezed out of that big Buyers Guide issue in June) that 
I almost forgot to leave room for this little monthly “chat”. But the “ideas” are 
what's important, after all, and I am sure there will be at least one valuable 
suggestion on these pages for every one of you—which is why I'm here! 


Sincerely, 


points about the Ultimatic. For in- 
stance, there is an adjustable eraser 
—1¥% inches long—the largest in 
any pencil, I am told. You'll really 
have to make a lot of mistakes be- 
fore you use up all that! You will 
also be pleased by the light weight, 
the perfect balance, the hand- 
polished finish, the neat chromium 
trim, and the wide choice of rich 
colors. 

Finally, the Ultimatic Pencil is 
unconditionally guaranteed forever! 
Barring losing it in the ocean or 
dropping it down a sewer manhole, 
you'll never need to buy another 
mechanical pencil as long as you 
live. Which will be a long time, I 
hope. 


Pencil Pointer 


Sometimes I get alarmed about 
the dangerous potentialities of this 
job of mine. If I keep on finding 
ways to make your work simpler 
and easier and less exacting—just 
where is it going to end? I’d hate 
to think that ['m contributing to 
the gradual deterioration of the 
human race, with which Wells (H. 
G., not Orson) and other fantastic 
fiction writers have threatened us! 

So you can appreciate my hesi- 
tancy in mentioning to you, at all, 
the new Electro-Pointer, made by 
the Triple “E” Products Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. For here is a device 


(Continued on page 291) 
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DAMPNESS 


Caused by Humidity 


IN BANK VAULTS! 


NEW 1941 MODEL 
SOLVAY AIR-DRYETTE, JR. 


Small compact uipment uses Solvay 
Calcium Chloride" to absorb moisture 
from the air . . . reduce humidity, mold, 
mildew .. . prevent damage to reco’ 
valuable papers and equipment. 
TAKES UP LITTLE SPACE—The Solvay Air- 
Dryette, Jr. measures 16!” long x 10'/.” 
wide x 12” high. 
INEXPENSIVE—Both the Solvay Air-Dryette, 
Jr. and Solvay Calcium Chloride, which 
is used in the unit, are low in cost. Solvay 
Calcium Chloride is clean, odorless, 
harmless—draws moisture from air as 
a magnet attracts steel. 
EASY TO USE—Just fill the unit with Solvay 
Calcium Chloride flakes as they come 
from the bag. 
FOR REDUCING HUMIDITY IN: Bank Vaults, 
Stockrooms, Closets and Lockers, Base- 
ment Game Photo Darkrooms, 
and similar places. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

RS SNA om Ee ce) ay RT 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me your new folder 
“To End Dampness."’ Please include prices on 
both Solvay Air-Dryette, Jr. and Solvay Calcium 
Chloride and the nearest shipping point. 


Affiliated with 


Address... 
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Coin Depreciation And The Foreign 
Exchanges 


Just so soon as the foreign bank- 
ers were refused gold bars at the 
Treasury for their certificates, ex- 
change on London advanced. The 
shipment in coin, by reason of 
abrasion heretofore, and in transit, 
made coin of less value than bars, 
and as exchange is free from any 
such defect as a remittance, it ad- 
vanced proportionately. So it would 
be with a plethora of silver, and 
very likely we have it now. Just as 
silver became redundant, being at 
20% discount in foreign accounting, 
so exchange would advance, and 
with sufficient advance gold would 
flow out, and with steady accelera- 
tion of outflow. Since the beginning 
of the year The BANKERS’ 
MONTHLY has expected an outflow 
of gold, but if we have a good 
winter-wheat crop it will steady 
the exchanges, and a good summer 
crop of wheat, and fall abundance 
in corn, will bring back everything 
to normal condition. 


JUNE, 1891 
* The U S. Treasury Surplus 


The “surplus” as reported in this 
number shows a reduction of $7,- 
466,768; standing now at $63,413,- 
777, a good working margin, when 
everything is provided for a month 
ahead, or, what is the same thing, 
provision is made for all claims up 
to the date of the statement, and it 
takes 30 days thereafter to disburse 
it, and meanwhile the revenue is 
pouring in from day to day in a 
flood, say $1,400,000 a day, probably 
the largest income of any nation on 
the globe. If Congress is not used 
by the machine politicians for 1892, 
there need .be no apprehension 
about a deficit. It is accordingly 
creditable to the pensioners that the 
vast, lavish expenditure under this 
head has not put them under the 
slightest obligation to either party, 
except to find fault with both for 
not doing more for them, and it 
was just so in ancient Rome. 
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Government Statements 

The Treasury Department sus- 
tained a decidedly hot peppering 
last month on account of the views 
held in the department as to the 
amount of free money at the dis- 
position of the secretary for the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government 
under the terrific appropriations of 
last Congress, including the very 
generous provision made for our 
700,000 northern pensioners. The 
forms of statements, and the prop- 
osition again to change the form, 
became a sort of material link in 
the chain of argument; as if a form 
or method of arrangement of the 
items could increase or diminish 
the free funds, not trust, with the 
treasurer. 

We refer to this controversy only 
to offer a statement that should 
serve to show exactly how the 
Treasury stood on the lst ult., un- 
der the law and resolutions of Con- 
gress that were intended to govern 
these matters, and to secure honor 
between the Government and the 
people who have loaned it certain 
powers under good behavior. It is a 
recast of our regular statement. 

JUNE, 1891 

It may be stated as a fact that the 
issue of circulating notes, “paper 
currency”, would be permitted to 
governments, without other than 
bank reserves in coin to meet occa- 
sional demands and keep the paper 
at par, but no government has as 
yet failed to abuse its powers in 
this direction; hence the strict or- 
ders of Congress, embodied in reso- 
lutions and debates, that the one 
hundred millions of dollars in gold 
coin held for redemption of green- 
backs, and for that policy, shall not 
be meddled with for the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. 

It is a sacred trust, steadying all 
our paper at par. The fact that 
Congress requires dollar for dollar 
in silver to be behind all the other 
legal tender issued, indicates the 
fear the people have of Government 
as a paper currency issuing source. 


Our Great Inter-Oceanic Canal 


The cost of the Nicaragua Cana] 
has been estimated by its chief 
engineer at $65,000,000. If it can be 
completed for that sum, it wil] 
return larger dividends than the 
Suez Canal. The projectors go 
further, and assert that the tolls wil] 
yield 10 per cent on an investment 
of $150,000,000 but it is hardly pru. 
dent to follow them. What is incon. 
testable is that a canal costing legs 
than $70,000,000 will be a highly 
remunerative enterprise. If the 
expense of every branch of the 
work is averaging less than the 
estimates—and this is the chief 
engineer’s emphatic  assertion— 
there is at least a fair probability 
that the canal can be constructed 
at a cost which will leave a hand- 
some margin for investors’ divi- 
dends.—Shipping List. 


JUNE, 1891 


Congress will be called upon at 
next session to authorize the Gov- 
ernment to guarantee the bonds to 
be sold for the construction of the 
canal, and no doubt all the repre- 
sentatives of the states through 
which the Missouri and Mississippi 
run will vote yes, if everything is 
correct; and so will the Pacific slope 
men in congress, for it will give an 
impetus to those states we have 
referred to in the direction of their 
material prosperity that can not be 
over-valued. It will open up a veri- 
table new era in the coast and 
interior commerce of this country, 
and will bring us into closer and 
increased activity with nations 
across the seas, and turn much com- 
merce to New York that now goes 
to European ports. So far, skilled 
men direct the work and honest 
men handle the finances. 


JUNE, 1891 
New Silver Certificates 


To defeat the forgers of the % 
certificates now in circulation, new- 
ly engraved ones will be issued 
The vignette will be a portrait of 
the late eminent Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Windom. This wil 
defeat the counterfeiters for a time 
on “twos”, and will very slowly 
relieve the people of the presen! 
soiled and disease-breeding notes 
in “pushed along” circulation. They 
will return very slowly, however, 
to the treasury. A bank circulation 
is different, each bank putting out 
its own and sending in the others 
for redemption, the paper currency 
is kept clean, and saves the people 
from a large percentage of diseas 
and death. 
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World’s Smallest Bank Opens 


A’ weeks ago, there opened 


in the waiting room of the 
New Haven Railroad station, 


in New Rochelle, N. Y., what is in- 





Appropriately, the first two customers 
of the “world’s smallest’ bank were Miss 
Barbara Billings, a stenographer in the 
bank's main office, and Vice President 
leroy Frantz. A tape-cutting ceremony 
by the mayor marked the opening. 


Improved Layout 


An Ohio bank cashier took time 
to study the layout of his workroom 
and discovered that many unneces- 
sary steps were being taken every 
day. By experimenting with differ- 
ent Jayouts on paper, he devised a 
better arrangement and the work 
now flows more easily and the day’s 
work is finished earlier. 


Protecting Officer O. K. 


The cashier of a Michigan bank 
recently sent the following memo 
to officers and tellers. The memo is 
self-explanatory and illustrates a 
method by which the bank can 
Teadily protect itself against the 
loss of money when officer’s o. k.’s 
are forged 

“In a warning notice received 
from the Michigan State Bankers 
Association, we note that forgery 
of Officers’ O. K. is again becoming 
Prevalent. To guard against such 
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“the world’s smallest 
bank.” This new “edifice” con- 
structed in the space previously 
occupied by a bootblack stand, is a 
branch of the First National Bank of 
New Rochelle and was planned as 
a service to some 6,000 commuters 
who use the statfon daily. . 

There are two teller’s windows, 
both of which are manned during 
the morning rush hour and only 
one thereafter. There is also an 
automatic depository for those who 
wish to make deposits “on the 
wing.” Entrance is effected through 
a 20-inch trap door below the win- 
dows—which is the reason why 
President Ernest H. Watson (who 
tips the scales at 245) is probably 
the only bank president in the 
world who is physically barred 
from entering his own institution! 
Cashier E. Milton Berry, weighing a 
mere 200, can just make it—before 
lunch. 

The branch is proving a great 
convenience to commuting custom- 
ers for both deposits and with- 
drawals. One new customer opened 
a substantial account the first day 
and the tellers have received a 
number of loan applications, for 
handling at the main office later in 
the day. Bank officers feel the new 
branch is more than paying for 
itself merely in the good will 
created through the more conven- 
ient service it provides. 


disputably 


an occurrence in this bank, you are 
hereby instructed not to honor an 
o. k. of an officer on any check 
amounting to $50 or more unless 
the officer or floorman accompanies 
the person and check to the teller. 
We cannot be too careful in cashing 
checks and particularly for strang- 
ers. 

“For checks under $25, the fol- 
lowing symbol is to be used: a smal] 
letter ‘a’ following the officer’s 
initial. 

For checks over $25 and up to 
$49.99, the following symbol is to 
be used: the officers initial fol- 
lowed by the small letter ‘b’. 

If there is the slightest doubt as 
to the genuineness of any check be- 
ing presented to you, refer such 
items to an officer immediately, and 
above all do not take a chance.” 


A Georgia bank reports impor- 
tant improvements in the accuracy 
of its operating personnel since the 
workrooms were air conditioned. 


Field 






PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK . 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience—Oficials with — 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. : 


Peliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than ~ 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER - 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION — 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Get More Inventory Loans 


based on 


Warehousing 
by Douglas— Guardian 


Chicago, New Orleans and 14 other cities 





Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 
Write for complete catalog. 


THe C. L. DOWNEY COMPANY 
941-943 CLARK STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 













BANK BUILDING of the MONTH 


COLUMBUS BANK AND TRUST CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


What we might term “classic modern” well describes this rehabilitated exterior, completed 
last month. Green marble forms the base and the striking entrances. The first floor wall 
is white marble, while the two upper floors have stucco walls with fluted pilasters 


between the windows. 


The interior is also completely up-to-date. Low marble counters with glass partitions 
give a feeling of greater size and overhead fluorescent fixtures assure year-round maxi- 
mum illumination. Acoustical ceilings eliminate distracting noises and venetian blinds at 
all windows soften outside glare. The air conditioning system has been redesigned, with 
ducts concealed and outlets rendered unobtrusive. The directors room features an attrac- 
tive linoleum floor. A new elevator has been installed. 


BANK BUILDING NEWS 


Liberty State Bank, Dallas, Tex.— 
remodeling and enlarging, mod- 
ern counters and fixtures, new 
entrances. 

Security Bank and Trust Co., Law- 
ton, Okla.—redecorating interior. 

Hamilton National Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—complete air con- 
ditioning—$90,000. 

First National Bank, George West, 
Tex.—complete remodeling, tile 
flooring. 

Security State Bank, Fredericks- 
burg, Tex.—complete remodel- 
ing, modernistic front, terrazza 
floors, marble walls, new vault. 

Charleston (W. Va.) National 
Bank—four-story addition—$75,- 
000. 

Springfield (Ill.) Marine Bank— 
remodeling interior, marble stair- 
way, new vault door—$25,000. 

Piedmont Trust Co., Martinsville, 
Va.—one-story addition. 

Ann Arbor (Mich.) Federal Savings 
and Loan Assn.—remodeling and 
enlarging, modernistic limestone 
and granite front, bronze en- 
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trance, oak paneling, modern 
illumination, acoustical ceilings, 
air conditioning—$35,000. 

Uncas-Merchants National Bank, 
Norwich, Conn.—remodeling and 
enlarging. 

Bank of Burlington, Wis.—remodel- 
ing interior, rubber tile floor, 
modern counters. 

Bank of America, Newport St. 
branch, San Diego, Calif.—re- 
modeling interior—$4,500. 

Piedmont Trust Bank, Martinsville, 
Va.—one-story brick addition, 
night depository—$4,000. 

Farmers and Merchants Bank, Ot- 
tumwa, Ia.—remodeling new 
quarters, glass brick front, new 
‘vault.— $15,000. 

National City Bank, Rome, Ga.— 
air conditioning—$5,000. 

Guaranty Bank and Trust Co., 
Hammond, La.—after hour de- 
pository. 

Citizens National Bank, Hammond, 
La.—after hour depository. 

Union Bank and Trust Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.—new building. 


National Bank of Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Tex.—new 
building, year ’round air con- 
ditioning—$108,400. 

Peoples National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—purchased 12- 
story building—$142,500. 

Bank of America, Long Beach, 
Calif—new building—$15,000. 

Charleston (W. Va.) National 
Bank—four-story fireproof addi- 
tion—$75,000. 

First National Bank, Georgetown, 
O.—one-story brick addition. 
First National Bank, Beaver, Okla, 
—modern counters, aluminum 

trim. 

Oneida National Bank and Trust 
Co., Utica, N. Y.—remodeling, 
new front, addition, burglar 
alarm system—$100,000. 

Harrisburg (Tex.) National Bank 
—new building. 

Bank of America, main office, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.—additional floor, 
four new tellers’ windows— 
$10,000. 

First State Bank of Stewart, Minn. 
—new building, modern counters, 
tile floors, fluorescent lighting, 
customers’ room, oil burner, air 
conditioning. 

Perrysburg (Ohio) Banking Co.— 
remodeling and enlarging. 

Bank of America, South First St. 
San Jose, Calif—remodeling and 
enlarging, new lighting system, 
acoustical ceilings, additional 
tellers’ windows—$15,000. 

National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wapato, Wash.—modern 
counters. 

Industrial National Bank, Detroit, 
Mich.—remodeling interior, larg- 
er lobby, marble staircase. 

Clarion County National Bank, 
Knox, Pa.—remodeling and en- 
larging, modern marble counters, 
aluminum trim, rubber tile floors, 
acoustical ceilings, new vaults, 
alarms, and safe deposit boxes, 
fluorescent lighting, low pressure 
steam heating, new plumbing 
system, venetian blinds. 

Bank of America, Gateway branch, 
Glendale, Calif—remodeling and 
enlarging, conference rooms, ad- 
ditional tellers’ windows, acous- 
tical ceilings. 

Benton County State Bank, Cor- 
vallis, Ore——modern counters, 
new vault and safe deposit boxes, 
new lobby floor and fixtures. 

Central National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill—remodeling and enlarging, 
fluorescent lighting, year-round 
air conditioning, acoustical walls 
and ceilings—$75,000. 

Merchants National Bank, Topeka, 
Kan.—complete remodeling, neW 
front. 
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Bank, Charleston, S. C.—remod- 
eling interior, modernizing ele- 
vator, acoustical ceiling and walls, 
conference room, additional tell- 
ers space, air conditioning— 
$20,000. 
Aurora Bank, Aurora, Mo.—remod- 
eling interior, modern counters. 
American Bank, Port Clinton, Ohio 
—remodeling and enlarging. 

Merchants and Planters’ Bank, 
Camden, Ark.—complete remod- 
eling, modern fixtures, marble 
front. 

First National Bank, Gordon, Neb. 
—remodeling interior, modern 
counters. 





First National Bank, Minoa, N. Y. 


—new building—$30,000. 
American National Bank, Beau- 


mont, Tex.—drive-in  teller’s 
window. 
First National Bank, Princeton, Ky. 
—remodeling, new _ entrance, 
modern counters, conference 
room. 


Union Planters National Bank and 
Trust Co., Croostown branch, 
Memphis, Tenn.—new concrete 
tile building, marble exterior, 
consultation, ladies lounge, fluo- 
rescent lighting, year ’round air 
conditioning, exterior floodlight- 
ing system. 





A Handy Draft File 


By E. A. FRANCIS 





























































































AVING time in the routine 
S accounting work of a bank and 

affording the cashier a visible 
record of all outstanding cashier’s 
checks and drafts, as well as instan- 
taneous reference to them at any 
time, is one of the features of the 
check-filing system described in 
this article. 

The system is simplicity itself, but 
requires a modified check. The pres- 
ent form of standard sized check 
(usually about 3 x 8'4 inches) can 
be used by simply adding a stub to 
the left end. The stub is four inches 
long and is separated by perfora- 
tion. 

The printing on the stub provides 
Spaces for: number of draft; date 
of issue; name of payee; name of 
payor; and amount. 

After the checks are typed and 
the amounts are cut in by the check 
protector, checks and stubs are 
given to the cashier for signing. 

Before filing the stubs in the 
check file drawer shown in the pic- 
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By keeping constantly in touch with all 
important developments in Michigan business 
and industry, we are enabled to provide banks 
and bankers throughout the country with an ex- 


tremely broad and helpful correspondent service. 


ture, however, the record of the 
transaction is made in the proper 
books. 


As the checks are returned, they 
are sorted numerically and the 
corresponding stubs in the drawer 
are removed and destroyed and the 
cancelled checks are put in their 
places. 

The stubs remaining in the 
drawer represent all of the out- 
standing checks. A listing of them 
can be made at any time, facilitat- 
ing immediate reconcilement. 

Needed to operate the system, 
aside from the check form used, is 
a metal cabinet with drawers of 
suitable size. The drawers shown 
in the illustration are 5% inches 
high, 10 inches wide and 17 inches 
long and will hold about 3,500 
checks. 

The numerical index, with divi- 
sions of twenty-five units, makes 
reference to any check a simple 
matter, either in the live current 
file, or in the “dead” file of stored 
checks. 


Label Files Promptly 


A careless file clerk told the 
cashier of an Alabama bank that 
he was so busy that he did not have 
time to put new labels on the file 
drawers following the moving of 
some of the contents. It was easy 
to see that the reason the clerk was 
so busy was that it took so long to 
find documents in new files that 
were not properly labeled. 
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Equipment And Supply 
Ideas 


(Continued from page 285) 
which literally takes the guesswork, 
the waste, and labor out of sharpen- 
ing pencils! In no sense a “gadget”, 
it is a finely constructed office ma- 
chine that can serve many persons 
quickly and efficiently, over a 
period of many years. 

Electro-Pointer, according to the 
manufacturer, has been proved by 
test to point pencils from 7 to 10 
times faster than hand operated 
sharpeners. In some tests, this has 
figured out to an actual saving of 
$100 per year. Economy: also results 
because it sharpens only until the 
right point is made—no indiscrim- 
inate chewing up of lead or wood. 

The pencil is inserted at the 
natural writing angle, the machine 
will take any size pencil, and there 
is an adjustment to provide sharp 
or blunt points, as preferred. The 
streamlined case comes in either 
black Bakelite or ivory Plaskon. 
Its relatively moderate cost and ultra 
streamlined design make it appro- 
priate for the smart executive desk 
—while its speed and large capa- 
city recommend it for the largest, 
busiest main office or workroom. 


Desk Leg Protectors 


You mere men may not have any 
appreciation of what an item stock- 
ings are in a girl’s budget—but you 
do, at least, understand the bad 
effect of mental distractions on a 
worker’s efficiency. Well, that’s just 
the effect that the constant danger 
of snagged stockings has on every 
girl in your employ. 

In the interests of efficiency, 
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therefore, (not to mention im- 
proved employee relations) I sug- 
gest that you make a survey of 
every desk and table in the bank, 
and then put Goodrich Desk Leg 
Protectors on every leg and corner 
which is the least bit splintered, 
roughened, or even worn. If you’re 
pretty busy, never mind the survey 
—just go ahead and order Protectors 
put on all the furniture, for unlese 
your desks are brand new, most of 
them will show some signs of wear 
from chairs and machine stands. 
And I assure you it takes mighty 
little roughness on any piece of 
wood to play havoc with a pair of 
sheer hose. Even skirts and dresses 
are in constant danger. 

These Protectors are smooth 
strips of brown rubber, nine inches 
long and shaped with an angle to 
fit around desk corners. The manu- 
facturer (B. F. Goodrich Company, 
1247 S. High St., Akron, Ohio) sup- 
plies them boxed in sets of two com- 
plete with upholstery tacks for 
attaching. Bulk strips are also 
available in 12 
foot lengths, for 
places where 
more than nine 
inches of protec- 
tion is needed. 

This may seem 
like a minor mat- 
ter to you, but 
your secretary (as 
well as every 
other girl in the 
bank) can tell 
you differently. 


Unbreakable Ink Bottle 


I guess this container isn’t exact- 
ly a bottle, but that was the simplest 
title I could think of. A product of 
the W. A. Sheaffer Company, Ft. 
Madison, Ia., and containing Skrip, 
the well-known Sheaffer writing 
fluid, it has been particularly rec- 
ommended for army kits and navy 
duffle bags. 

It is made of a transparent plas- 
tic, which is break-proof, and is 
fitted with a non-leak gasketed top. 
So, no matter how much it gets 
knocked around, there’s never any 
danger of ruining clothes or paper. 
If you have a boy in camp or on 
board ship, I suggest you slip this 
“safety package” into the next box 
of cookies. Maybe he’ll write home 
oftener. 

And when you start on that vaca- 
tion trip, this summer, stick one 
down in the corner of your bag. 
It’s also a nice thought for the high 
school or college student, during 
the final exams of the next couple 
of weeks. 














Are You 
Ready To 
“Take Over?”’ 


Circumstances of a national 
nature open up today greater 
Opportunities in business and 
banking than have been avail- 
able in the past 10 years. 

Enlarge your knowledge of 
general banking in a quick, 
easy manner, by a thorough 
reading of a set of books (3) - 
written for the man in banking 
who wants to be “Ready to 
Take Over” other work. 


Bank Cost Control 
H.N. Stronck $2 


shows how to establish the 
basic records necessary for 
general control—it completely 
revolutionizes the old method 
of bank cost control—elimi- 
mates waste and risks— 
strengthens the bank’s earning 
position. 


Bank Loan Management 


Stronck & Eigelberner $2 


Credit evaluation—satisfactory 
ratio of liquidity—principles of. 
handling real estate mortgages 


-—diversifications to observe in 


the investment portfolio, etc.— 
Loaning as done profitably 
today. 


Advertising For Banks 
Don Knowlton $2 


How to write copy that arrests 
attention and gets business. 
How to get publicity for your 
bank. How to combat adverse 
publicity to banks in general, 
etc., etc., etc. 


If bought in set of 3—$5. 





PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 


On 5-day approval plan 


CO Send me the set 

0 Send me Adv. for Banks 
0 Send me Bk. Loan Mgmt. 
0 Send me Bk. Cost Control 
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Tom Smith Rail Manager 


Tom K. Smith of the Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., and 
former A. B. A. prexy is one of the 
four reorganization managers named 
in a petition filed recently in a St. 
Louis Federal court in connection 
with the Wabash Railway Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Smith will represent the 
stockholders’ protective committee 
in making effective a plan to reduce 
capitalization by $138,111,470, and 
fixed charges by $4,732,944. 


Bank Of America 
Advances Bardt 


H. M. Bardt, vice president and 
trust officer of the Bank of America 
N. T. and S. A., San Francisco, 
Calif., since 1933, has been made a 
senior trust officer of the bank’s 
southern division. He succeeds J. E. 
McGuigan, recently resigned. 


Salinger Foreign 
Trade President 


At the annual meeting of the 
Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade held in French Lick Springs 
the last of April, Harry Salinger, 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, was chosen as 
president for the coming year. Mr. 
Salinger succeeds Joseph C. Ro- 
vensky, vice president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. Three 
vice presidents were elected: Wil- 
bert Ward, asst. vice president of 
the National City Bank of New 
York; J. M. O. Monasterio, vice 
president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company of 
St. Louis; and P. A. Kinnoch, vice 
president of the American Trust 
Company of San Francisco. 

The new association secretary is 
F. B. Tedford, asst. vice president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, while O. L. Carlton, vice pres- 
ident of the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, was elected treasurer. 


Fifield Heads Building Program 


Stephen H. Fifield, vice president 
of the Barnett National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been selected 
as the chairman of the men’s sec- 
tion of the Y. W. C. A. building 
campaign organization in that city. 
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Working under Mr. Fifield’s direc- 
tion will be a committee of 150 
prominent business and professional 
men. 


LeMasters Helps O. P. M. 


Earle H. LeMasters, vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the Pacific 
National Bank of San Francisco was 
recently called to Washington to act 
in a consulting capacity in the or- 
ganization of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. Mr. LeMasters 
assignment is for a period not to 
exceed six weeks, at the end of 
which time he will return to his 
bank duties. 


Mattison Heads Timeplan 


At the time of 
the recent Con- 
sumer Credit Con- 
ference of the 
American Bankers 
Association, held 
in St. Louis, there 
was announced the 
formation of Time- 
plan, Inc., for the 
purpose of extend- 
ing consumer 
financing facilities 
to banks throughout the country, 
with headquarters in the Continen- 
tal-Illinois National Bank building 
of Chicago, and with E. A. Mattison 
as president. 

Behind this simple statement 
was a dramatic story of success 
both for the man who heads the new 
organization, and for the principles 
of which this organization is an 
outgrowth. With a background of 
executive service with the Home 
Insurance Company of New York, 
Mr. Mattison went to California in 
1925 and joined the Pacific Finance 
Corporation. After 10 successful 
years of experience in consumer 
financing with that organization, 
he was picked by the Bank of 
America in 1935 to organize its 
installment credit loan activity. 

For the past several years, he has 
been vice president in charge of 
the Bank of America’s installment 
credit operations, and chairman of 
the bank’s public relations com- 
mittee. Under Mr. Mattison’s able 
direction, the Bank of America’s 
consumer loan business has grown 
from nothing in 1935 to a total 
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which will exceed one billion dol- 
lars this year. 

It is on the basis of these six years 
of successful experience in every 
type of rural, suburban, industrial 
and resort community that Time- 
plan, Inc. has been developed as a 
separate organization to extend the 
same facilities to banks in every 
part of the country. 


Pike Heads Credit Group 


Fred E. Pike, assistant cashier 
and manager of the credit depart- 
ment of the Walker Bank and Trust 
Co. of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been recently elected to the presi- 
dency of the Intermountain Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 


Returns To Law 


Sanford Stoddard, trust officer 
and vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has resigned in 
order to become senior partner in 
the law firm of Curtis & Stoddard 
of which his son is a member, 
thereby returning to the practice 
of law which has been his profes- 
sion since 1903. His interest in the 
bank will continue, however, as he 
has been retained as counsel for its 
trust department. 

George Macy Wheeler, trust of- 
ficer who has been associated with 
the trust department for 10 years, 
will take over Mr. Stoddards duties 
of departmental administration. 


Former King Visits An 
American Bank 


The Duke of Windsor recently 
came over to Florida from the 
Bahamas, and while in Palm Beach, 
made a tour of the quarters of the 
First National Bank of Palm Beach. 

He had his photograph taken 
with the president of the bank, 
Wiley R. Reynolds. The Duke had 
read about the bank in Fortune 
magazine. 

While Fortune in its article set 
the bank up as the “most glamor- 
ous” bank, an inspection of the 
institution gives a banker the im- 
pression that it is an efficient, 
well-equipped, and profitable insti- 
tution. 
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College Advisory Service 


Establishment of an educational 
advisory service by Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, through which 
parents may secure detailed infor- 
mation covering costs and curricula 
at more than 800 colleges and uni- 
versities, waS announced recently 
by Sidney Maestro, president of the 
bank. 

In addition to catalogs and de- 
scriptive literature from each of 
the colleges, Maestro said the serv- 
ice will make available specific 
information fromm each, including 
estimated cost of room and board, 
approximate cost of student and 
social activities and suggested 
clothing requirements. Data con- 
cerning self-help plans for students 
who must earn part of their ex- 
penses also has been secured from 
a majority of the colleges. 


Heads Chicago Fiduciaries 


At the annual meeting of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago, William W. Hinshaw, Jr., 
secretary and trust officer of the 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 


pany of Chicago, was elected presi- , 


dent; Lynn Lloyd, vice president of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
was elected vice president; and Wil- 
liam P. Wiseman, trust officer of the 
Chicago Title & Trust Company, was 
made secretary and treasurer. 


94 Bonkers Conventions 


National 


American Bankers Association — 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago—Sept. 28- 
Oct. 2. 

American Institute of Banking—St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
June 2-6. 

Financial Advertisers Association— 
“ory Statler, Cleveland, O., Sept. 

-11. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Chicago, 
IlL., Oct. 8-11. 

Mid-Continent Regional Trust Con- 
ference—St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6-7. 

Pacific and Rocky Mountain Re- 
gional Trust Conference—Seattle, 
Wash., Aug. 6-8. 


State 


Colorado—Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs—June 4-6. 
Connecticut — Hotel Taft, New 
Haven. Dates undecided. 
District of Columbia—The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., June 4-7. 
©—Sun Valley, June 16-17. 
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Iowa—Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Sept. 8-10. 

Maine—Poland Spring House, Po- 
land, Me., June 27-29. 

Maine—Mid-Year Meet, Augusta, 
Oct. 24. 

Massachusetts—New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, June 5-7 (Tenta- 
tive). 

Michigan—Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, June 26-28. : 

Minnesota—St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
June 11-13. 

Montana — New Florence Hotel, 
Missoula, June 20-21. 

New Hampshire — University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, June. 

North Dakota—Hotel Patterson, 


Bismarck—June 17-18. 

Ohio — Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, June 4-5. 

Oregon— Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 
—June 9-10. 

South Dakota—Hotel Franklin, 
Deadwood, June 26-27. 

Utah—June 13-14. Place unde- 
cided. 

Vermont—Woodstock, June 20-21 
(tentative). 

Washington—Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, June 5-6. 

West Virginia—Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, June 12- 
14. 

Wisconsin—Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, June 4-5. 


Investment-Wise Bankers 
Depend on the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


% As Now Quoted In This DAILY Newspaper Of 
Finance And Business . . . OVER-THE-COUNTER 
MARKETS Are More Accurate Than Those Appearing 
In Any Other Publication! 


Quotations in this department appear daily except 
insular issues which appear Tuesday and Thursday; foreign 
dollar bonds, Tuesday and Friday; local municipals, Wed- 
nesday; and equipment trust notes, Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. 

All quotations are supplied by the National Associa- 
tion of Security Dealers, Inc., unless otherwise stated. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKETS 
QUOTED DAILY 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES—(Management and Fixed Group). 
INDUSTRIALS 

INDUSTRIAL BONDS 

PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 

PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 

INSURANCE STOCKS 

REAL ESTATE BONDS 

FARM LOAN BONDS 

BANK STOCKS—(Chicago—New York—Other Banks). 
LOCAL TRACTION ISSUES 

WHEN ISSUED RAILS 


For complete accurate business and financial news and quotations, 
and security quotations on all principal exchanges, DAILY . . . use 
the dependable source other Bankers use— 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL 


Per Subscription, On The Annual Basis....$17.00 
12 EAST GRAND AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK S 


Changes Since Rand M€Nally Bankers Directory, First 1941 Edition 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 
Mau vaceaes ener ss cMecheeneee National 2; State 12 
New Branches National 4; State 11 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
emma TAGUIIRIOD «0.55. 5c s cc ccwaes National 3; State 12; Other Institutions 1 
EOE AUDWIMION. n .<isavinisciceses sie National 6; State 6; Private 1 
Through Merger or Consolidation National 2; State 2 
Through Conversion Nationa] 4; State 1; Private 1 
Total discontinued................ National 15; State 21; Private 2; Other Institutions 1 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation. .. 
Through Merger or Consolidation 


Total discontinued 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 


ARKANSAS 
Hamburg 
Farmers 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. E. 
Foote, President, Leslie J. Serrett, 
Cashier. Opened ‘April 10, 1941. Took 
over capital account and deposits of 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company 
which is liquidating voluntarily) 
Hamburg 


Farmers Bank & Trust peer ay 4 
1-181 
(Voluntary liquidation. Closed April 
10, 1941. Capital account and deposits 
taken over by Farmers Bank (new) 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
The Potomac Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Alexandria 15-116 
mo liquidation December 30, 


GEORGIA 

Acworth 

*S. Lemon Banking Company...64-394 
(Changed title and location on April 
8, 1941 to Cobb Exchange Bank, Mari- 
etta, using A. B. A. number 64-1195) 

Blakely 

*Bank of Early 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $6,000. R. C. 
Singletary, President, H. A. Walton, 
Cashier. Opened April 28, 1941) 

Claxton 
The Claxton Bank 64-1201 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. C. M. 
Rushing, President, J. E. Collins, 
Cashier. Opened February 24, 1941) 

Marietta 

*Cobb Exchange Bank 
(Capital: Common $50,000, Capital 
Notes $15,000 Surplus $10,000. C. B. 
Goslan, President, E. J. Striplin, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of S. Lemon Banking Company, 
Acworth. Effective April 8, 1941) 


ILLINOIS 
Brighton 


*Brighton State Bank 
(Liquidated as of May 8, 1941) 
Colchester 
National Bank of Colchester...70-739 
(Taken over by Union National Bank, 
Macomb, March 22, 1941) 
Indianola 
First State Bank & Trust Comonny 


64-1200 


70-1020 


(Closed January 29, 1941) 
Lacon 
Lacon State Bank 
(Merged with First 
February 24, 1941) 
Plymouth 
Plymouth State Bank 
(Ceased taking deposits March 22, 
1941 and is liquidating voluntarily) 
Quincy 
Illinois National Bank of Quincy 70-54 
(Capital $200,000. W. J. Singleton, 
President, J. W. Nethery, Cashier. 
Conversion of [Illinois State Bank, 
effective March 31, 1941) 
Quincy 
Illinois State Bank 
(Converted to Illinois National Bank 
of Quincy, effective March 31, 1941) 
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National Bank, 


National 
REA Sa ee See er eee 


2; State 4 


Sines, Dane tae State 


Denison 
Commercial State Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Febru- 
ary 21, 1941) 
Des Moines 
Iowa State Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. G. A. Frampton, President and 
Cashier. Opened March, 1941) 
Hancock 
Avoca State Bank, Office of Avoca... 
(Richard M. Coe, in charge. Opened 
February 1941) 
KENTUCKY 
Creelsboro 
Bank of Creelsboro 
(Voted voluntary liquidation March 
10, 1941) 
Jeffersontown 
Bank of Jeffersontown 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,500. George Y. Sweeny, President, 
Earl R. Johnson, Cashier. Change in 
title and location of Bank of Prospect, 
Prospect. Effective February 14, 1941) 
Prospect 
Bank of Prospect 
(Moved to Jeffersontown under title 
of Bank of Jeffersontown, February 
14, 1941) 
MAINE 


Trust Co., 


Waterville 
*Depositors 
Augusta 
(Gelen F. Sweet, Manager. Opened 
May 1, 1941. Succeeded First National 
Bank, part of whose assets were pur- 
chased and deposit liabilities assumed 
by Depositors Trust Company, 
Augusta) 

Waterville 

*First National Bank 52-65 
(Certain assets purchased and deposit 
liabilities assumed by Depositors Trust 
Company, Augusta, May 1, 1941, which 
bank now operates a branch at Water- 
ville) 


Branch of 
52-65 


MARYLAND 

East New Market 

*County Trust Co. of Maryland, Branch 
of Cambridge 65-155 
(Merged with branch at MHurlock, 
April 15, 1941) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Columbus Savings Bank 
(Business transferred to Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, March 29, 1941) 

East Weymouth 
*Granite Trust 
Quincy 
(Succeeded Weymouth’ Trust 7 
Jackson Square Branch of South Wey- 
mouth, when business of head office 
and branches was transferred to the 
Granite Trust Company, Quincy, on 
May 1, 1941) 

East Weymouth 

*Weymouth Trust Company, Jackson 
Square Office of South Weymouth.... 
(Succeeded by Granite Trust Company, 
Branch of Quincy, when business of 
head office and branches was trans- 
ferred to the Granite Trust Company, 


Company, Branch of 


Quincy, 

Hopkinton 
Hopkinton National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation, 
March 31, ) 

South Weymouth 
*Granite Trust 
Quincy 
(Succeeded Weymouth Trust Company 
whose business was transferred to the 
Granite Trust Company on May 1, 
1941) 


on May 1, 1941) 
effective 


Company, Branch of 


. South Weymouth 


*Weymouth Trust Company... .53-346 
(Business transferred to Granite Trust 
Company, Quincy on May 1, 1941 and 
bank operated as a branch) 

Weymouth 

— 
Quin 
Gincoseted Weymouth Trust Company, 
Washington Square Branch of South 
Weymouth, when business of head 
office and branches was transferred 
to the Granite Trust Company, Quincy, 
on May 1, 1941. 

Weymouth 

*Weymouth Trust Company, Washing- 
ton Square Branch of South Weymouth 


Trust Company, Branch 


(Succeeded by Granite Trust 
pany, Branch of Quincy, when busi- 
ness of head office and branches was 
transferred to the Granite Trust Com- 
pany, Quincy, on May 1, 1941) 


MICHIGAN 
Allen 


Allen State Savings Bank 
(To liquidate voluntarily. Did_ not 
renew charter when it expired March 
16, 1941) 

Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit, Branch at 
West McNichols Road and Sorrento 
Ave. 
(Gordon. Ww. Willis, Manager. To open 
on or about April 8, 1941) 

Grand Rapids 
Union Bank of Michigan, 
Hall Branch 
(Harry N. Stringham, and Walter & 
Brown, Co-Managers. Opened April 
14, 1941) 

Grand Rapids 

*Union Bank of Michigan, Branch at 614 
Bridge St. 
(Felix Latzek, Manager. Opened April 
14, 1941) 

Mt. Clemens 

*Macomb County Trust Company 74-212 
(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
21, 1941) 

Nashville 

The Central National Bank at Battle 
Creek, Nashville Branch of Battle 
Creek 74-1193 
(Ward C. Butler, Opened 
February 24, 1941) 


MINNESOTA 
Belview 
*Belview State Bank 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 


$3,000. O. A. Lende, President, W. © 
Dahl, Cashier. To open May 19, 1941) 
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lut 
pee Louis County State Bank....75-5 


(Consolidated with Duluth National 
Bank, March 15, 1941) 


Halstad 

*First National Bank of Halstad.75-519 
(Will convert to Red River State 
Bank, May 19, 1941) 

Halstad 

*Red River State Bank......... 75-519 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,000. Walter Johnson, President, Geo. 
A. Johnson, Cashier. Conversion of 


First National Bank of Halstad, effec- 


tive May 19, 1941) 
Wabasha 
The First National Bank of Wabasha 


eS 000600006 6000 0C CeCe CC CESS 75-168 
(Converted to First State Bank of 
Wabasha, March 22, 1941) 

Wabasha 

First State Bank of Wabasha. .75-168 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
$50,000. L. Whitmore, President, A. J. 
Doffing, Vice President and Cashier. 
Conversion of The First National 
Bank of Wabasha, March 22, 1941) 


MISSISSIPPI . 


Baldwyn 
FS Sa eeeee 85-240 
(Closed March 10, 1941) 

Baldwyn 


Farmers & Merchants Bank...85-573 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Victor Davis, President, J. R. 
Ford, Cashier. Opened March 10, 1941) 


MISSOURI 
Buffalo 


eer ree 80-569 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabili- 
ties assumed by O’Bannon Banking 
Company, March 22, 1941) 
Dederick 

EY MI 6 Si 60 6 a disk 6-08 9 80-1564 
(Closed January 31, 1941. Liquidated 
through First National Bank, Nevada) 


St. Joseph 
Burnes National Bank........... 36-5 
(Purchased by First National Bank, 


March 15, 1941) 


Sumner 

*Sumner Exchange Bank....... 80-1224 
(Charter expired April 30, 1941 and 
bank is paying its depositors in full) 


NEW YORK 
Hastings-on-Hudson 
The County Trust Company, Branch 
ET ee 6 iiss cee achuc 50-754 
(Opened February 28, 1941. Succeeded 
First National Bank) 
Hastings-on-Hudson 
First National Bank............ 50-754 
(Purchased by County Trust Company, 
White Plains, February 27, 1941 and 
operated as a branch) 
Hudson Falls 
The First National Bank of Hudson 
ee etiicéeans 50-435 
Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$301,000. President C. W. Higley, Cash- 
ier Alton J. Minton. (Consolidation of 
Peoples National Bank and Sandy Hill 
National Bank. To become effective 
March 29, 1941) 
Hudson Falls 
Peoples National Bank......... 50-435 
(To consolidate with Sandy Hill Na- 
tional Bank as The First National 
Bank of Hudson Falls, March 29, 1941) 
Hudson Falls 
Sandy Hill National Bank...... 50-436 
(To consolidate with Peoples National 
Bank as The First National Bank of 
Hudson Falls, March 29, 1941) 
New Rochelle 
First National Bank of New Rochelle, 
Branch at the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Station 
(Opened March 26, 1941) 
New York City 
Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co. (Pri- 
IE CGN. ds cas bd6 60 464 1-527 
(Retired from business and certain 
deposit liabilities purchased by Com- 


mercial National Bank & Trust Co., 
March 1941) 


New York City 


Macy’s Bank (State Bank)...... 1-678 
(Capital $375,000, Surplus $375,000. 
Edwin I. Marks, President, Ernest 


Katz, Cashier. Conversion of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Private Bankers, Decem- 
ber 1940) 

New York City 
R. H. Macy & Co., Private Bankers 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
_of Macy’s Bank, December 1940) 

New York 

*The New York Trust Company, Fifth 
Avenue Office (1 E. 57th St.) 
_ (Closed May 1, 1941) 

New York 

*The New York Trust Company, Rocke- 
feller Center Office (10 Rockefeller 


June, 194] 


PO i 51a cW AG Fone ce cch de kedaceecend 
(Opened May 1, 1941) 
Port Chester 


First National Bank & Trust Com- 
DOR oc hens reewsectcees eteeee 50-281 
(This bank and the Mutual Trust 


Company of Westchester County will 
be taken over by the Washington 
Irving Trust Company of Tarrytown, 
on April 28, 1941 and will be operated 
as a branch. 

Port Chester 
Mutual Trust Co. of Westchester 
COMED. wadwcusnces sas eed eereas 50-283 
(This bank and the First National 
Bank & Trust Company will be taken 
over by the Washington Irving Trust 
Company of Tarrytown, on April 2% 
1941 and will be operated as a 
branch) 

Port Chester 
Washington Irving Trust Company, 
Branch of Tarrytown.......... 50-281 
(To open April 28, 1941. Will succeed 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and Mutual Trust Company of 
Westchester County which will be 
taken over by the Washington Irving 
PF memes Tarrytown, on April 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Hendersonville 
State Trust Company opened a Tellers 
Window in endersonville. 
(F. H. Drake, Assistant Cashier in 
charge. Reported March 21, 1941) 
Hollyridge 
*Waccamaw Bank & Trust Company, 
sgranch of Whiteville 66-936 
(Glenn W. Bowers, Cashier. To open 
about May 15, 1941) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Burlington 
CPT ee Dens weccncacaca’ 77-402 
(Completed liquidation of its deposit 


liability and discontinued business as 
of May 7, 1941) 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
The Central Trust Company, Pearl 
SEPGRG See -niaens dances vaewesaneacs 
(Consolidated with Main Office as of 
the close of business April 5, 1941) 
Perrysville 
Farmers & Savings Bank, Branch of 
Loudonville. 
(Discontinued March 31, 1941) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Glenside 


*Keswick National Bank...... 60-1731 
(Closed by the Comptreller of the Cur- 
rency on April 14,- 1941, and is in 
liquidation) 

Glenside 

*Northwestern National Bank in Phila- 

delphia, Glenside Office 


(Joseph F. Malott, Manager. Opened 
April 18, 1941) 

Laurelton 
Laurelton State Bank......... 60-1568 


(Absorbed by Mifflinburg Bank & 


Trust Company, Mifflinburg, February 
1, 1941) 


McKees Rocks 
Chartiors Bank. .....ccccsccccece 60-362 
(Capital: Common $50,000, Preferred 
$100,000, Surplus and Profits $32,000. 
Frank J. Lanahan, President, Henry 
G. Haupt, Cashier. Change in title of 
Chartiers Trust Company. Effective 
December 24, 1940) 

McKees Rocks 
Chartiers Trust Company....... 60-362 


(Changed title to Chartiers Bank, 
December 24, 1940) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Rock Hill 
Rock Hill National Bank..... 67-730 
(Capital $100,000. John A. _ Black, 
President, D. J Reece, Cashier. 


Charter issued March 12, 1941. Opened 
April 15, 1941) 


“sb TEXAS 

Fredericksburg 
Security State Bank.......... 88-2194 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$15,000. P. T. Donop, President, L. M. 
Baze, Vice President and Cashier. 
Opened April 15, 1941) 

Irene 
First National Bank.......... 88-1111 


(Voluntary liquidation as of March 
31, 1941 

Pharr 
Security State Bank.......... 88-1981 
(Change in location of Security State 
Bank, San Juan. Effective March 10, 


. a | 
an Juan 
Security State Bank.......... 88-1981 
(Moved to Pharr, March 10, 1941) 
WASHINGTON 
Spokane 


Mechanics Loan & Trust Company... 






(Went into voluntary liquidation 
March 12, 1941) 
WISCONSIN 
Bayfield 
*First National Bank........... 79-450 
(Taken over on May 5, 1941 by the 


First National Bank, Washburn, which 
then converted to Washburn State 
Bank with head office at Washburn 
and paying and receiving station at 
Bayfield) " 

Bayfield 

*Washburn State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Washburn...... 
(Opened May 5, 1941. Succeeded First 
National Bank which was taken over 
by the First National Bank, Wash- 
burn which then converted to the 
Washburn State Bank) 

Marion 

First National Bank in Marion. .79-383 
(Converted to Marion State Bank, 


February 24, 1941) 
Marion 
Marion State Bank............. 79-383 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$18,000. F. H. Uttormark, President, 
Edmund E. Hart, Cashier. Conversion 
of First National Bank in Marion, - 
February 24, 1941) 

Readstown 
Farmers State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Viola..... ee 
(Discontinued after March 1, 1941) 

Washburn 

*First National Bank.......... 79-1059 
(Converted to Washburn State Bank, 
May 5, 1941, after purchasing the First 
National Bank, Bayfield and is operat- 


ing it as a paying and receiving 
station) 

Washburn 

*Washburn State Bank......... 79-1059 
(Capital: Common $50,000, preferred 
$15,000, Surplus and Profits $17,000. 
Gust J. Johnson President, M. F. 
Jacobs, Cashier. Conversion on May 


5, 1941 of First National Bank which 
purchased the First National Bank of 
Bayfield and is operating it as a pay- 
ing and receiving station) 


New Banks Reported in 


Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 
*Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Kaimuki Branch. 
Honolulu 
*Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Waikiki Branch at Honolulu. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
tThe Northwest National Bank of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Cicero and Irv- 
ing Park Road. 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Un- 


divided Profits $65,000. Geo. A. Prugh, 
President, W. H. McDaniel, Cashier) 


INDIANA 
Noblesville 
*+Hamilton County Banking Company. 
(E. E. Cornthwaite, Cicero, corre- 
spondent) 
IOWA 


Davenport 
*+Northwest Bank & Trust Company. 
Ruthven 
*+Ruthven State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. W. 


Linebarger, Mason City, Cashier. To 
open July 1, 1941) 
Vinton 


*Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank. 
MASSACHSETTS 

Boston 

*The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Branch authorized at 1850 Centre 
St. 

Boston 

*The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Branch authorized at 166 Dudley 
St. 

Boston 

*The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Branch authorized at 494 Galli- 
van Blvd. 

Boston 

*The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 


ton, Branch authorized at 900-902 
Beacon St. 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 


*+New Mexico State Bank. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Arapahoe 
*+Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Teller’s Window of Greenville. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Travelers Rest 
*Citizens Depository, Inc. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis 


TUnion Planters National Bank & 
Trust Company will establish a new 
branch at N. E. corner Cleveland and 
Larkin sts. 
TEXAS 
Dallas 


TLakewood State Bank. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. J. 
F. Parks, correspondent) 

Morton 

*tFirst State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $7,500. W. W. Williams, 
Correspondent) 


VIRGINIA 
Hilton Village 
*Bank of Warwick. 
(Capital $100,000. Dr. Guy C. 
President) 
Norfolk 
*National Bank of Commerce of Nor- 
-~j Branch authorized at 239 Main 
t. 


Amory, 


F D1 C Changes 


ARKANSAS 
*Hamburg—Farmers Bank 
*Hamburg—Farmers Bank & Trust 

Company Delete 


CALIFORNIA 
Fort Ord—Monterey County Trust & 
Savings Bank. Branch of Salinas. .Add 
GEORGIA 
*Acworth—S. Lemon Banking Co. Delete 
*Marietta—Cobb Exchange Bank....Add 


IDAHO 
Boise—The Idaho First National Bank 
of B Delete 
Boise—The Idaho First National wt 


Buhl—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Buhl Branch of Boise. .Delete 

Buhl—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Buhl Branch of Boise Add 

Caldwell—The Idaho 
Bank of Boise, Caldwell Branch of 
Boise 

Caldwell—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Caldwell Branch of Boise...Add 

Coeur d’Alene—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Coeur d’Alene Branch 


National 


Coeur d’Alene—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Coeur d’Alene Branch of wr 
Kellogg—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Kellogg Branch of Boise 


Kellogg—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Kellogg Branch of Boise....Add 

Lewiston—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Lewiston Branch of 
Boise Delete 

Lewiston—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Lewiston Branch of Boise. .Add 

Meridian—The Idaho First National 
Bank’ of Boise, Maridian Branch of 
Boise 

Meridian—The Idaho First National 
Rank, Meridian Branch of Boise..Add 

Moscow—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Moscow Branch of Boise 


Moscow—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Moscow Branch of Boise Add 
Nampa—tThe Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Nampa Branch of Boise. Delete 
Nampa—tThe Ideho First National Bank, 
Nampa Branch of Boise Add 
Nezperce—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Nezperce Branch of 
Boise Delete 
Nezperce—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Nezperce Branch of Boise. .Add 
Parma—tThe Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Parma Branch of Boise. Delete 
Parma—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Parma Branch of Boise .. Add 
Potlatch—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Potlatch Branch of 
Boise Delete 
Potlatch—The Idaho First National 
Bank, Potlatch Branch of Boise..Add 
Rupert—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Rupert Branch of Boise 
Delete 

Rupert—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Rupert Branch of Boise Add 
Wallace—The Idaho First National Bank 
oad ee Wallace Branch of Boise 


Idaho First National 

Bank, Wallace Branch of Boise...Add 
Weiser—The Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Weiser Branch of oun 
elete 


Weiser—The Idaho First National Bank, 
Weiser Branch of Boise Add 


ILLINOIS 
*Brighton—Brighton State Bank. .Delete 
*Colchester—The National Bank of Col- 

chester 
*Cypress—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank Delete 
*Fairmount—Porterfields 
of Fairmount Add 
Indianola—First State Bank & Trust 
Company 
Lacor—Lacon State Bank } 
*Quincy—lIllinois National Bank of 
Quincy Add 
*Quincy—Iliinois State Bank of Quincy 
Delete 


Denison—Commercial State Bank. Delete 
Hancock—The Avoca State 

Branch of Avoca 
*Des Moines—lIowa State Bank 


KANSAS 

Burlingame—The First State Bank of 
Burlingame Ad 

Turon—State Bank of Turon 


KENTUCKY 
Jeffersontown—Bank of erent 


LOUISIANA 
Lake Providence—The First National 
Bank of Lake Providence, at Provi- 
dence 
Lake Providence—The First National 
Bank of Lake Providence 


MAINE 

Warren—Knox County Trust Company, 
Branch of Rockland Delete 

MARYLAND 
*East New Market—County Trust Com- 
pany of Maryland, Branch of Cam- 
Delete 

MASSACHUSETTS 

*Hopkinton—Hopkinton National Bank 
Delete 

MICHIGAN 
*Allen—Allen State Savings Bank Delete 
Nashville—The Central National Bank at 
Battle Creek, Branch of Battle a 


MINNESOTA 
Lockhart—First State Bank of Lockhart 
Delete 
Ulen—The Northwestern State Bank of 
T1 Add 


*Wabasha—tThe First National Bank of 
Wabasha 
*Wabasha—First State Bank 


MISSISSIPPI 
Baldwyn—Bank of Baldwyn 
Baldwyn—Farmers and Merchants — 


MISSOURI 
*Buffalo—Bank of Buffalo 
St. Joseph—The Burnes National Bank 
of St. Joseph Delete 
NEBRASKA 
Chadron—Bank of Chadron 


NEW YORK 
Hastings-on-Hudson—The County Tr. 
Company, Branch of White -— 


Hastings- on-Hudson—The 
tional Bank of Hastings-on-Hudson 
Delete 
*Hudson Falls—First National Bank of 
Hudson Falls Add 
*Hudson Falls—Peoples National Bank 
of Hudson Falls Delete 
*Hudson Fallis—Sandy Hill National 
Bank of Hudson Falls Del 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Zeeland—MclIntosh County Bank, Branch 
of Ashley Add 


*Perrysville—Farmers and 
Bank, Branch of Loudonville... 


OKLAHOMA 


Anadarko—The First National Bank of 
Anadarko -.-Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Laurelton—Laurelton State Bank. Delete 
McKees Rocks—Chartiers Bank....Add 
"ys Rocks—Chartiers Trust Com- 


Savings 
- Delete 


Philadelpnia—aiid: City Bank and Trust 


Compa Add 
Philadelphia—-Mitten Bank & Trust 
Company 

Wilson (P. O. Easton)—The Easton 
National Bank, Branch of Easton. Add 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Fort Jackson—The South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank of Charleston, Branch of 
Charleston Add 
*Rock Hill—Rock Hill National — 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Herreid—Eureka State Bank, Branch 
Eureka 


XAS 
— Heights — Broadway Nation 


A 
National Bank of Ire 


De le 
San Juan—Security State Bank ¥ S; 


*Irene—First 


Manti—Manti City Bank A 
Manti—Manti City Savings Bank. Del 


VIRGINIA 
Melfa—Eastern Shore Citizens Bank 
Branch of Onancock Delet 
Temperanceville—Eastern Shore _ Cith 
zens Bank, Branch of Onancock.Del 


WISCONSIN 
*Barneveld—Barneveld State Bank A 
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